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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 






q@ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reader’s Service now has 
ready a collection of Fifty Lantern Slides showing selected 
views of Interiors and House Furnishings. 












@ These slides represent the very best in modern interior 
arrangement and are rich in practical suggestions for the 
householder as well as in artistic values for the student 
of interior decoration. 








@ They have been made for the Reader’s Service Depart- 
ment to serve as a basis for Lectures on Interior Decora- 
tion and in this way to extend the scope and usefulness 
of the Department to readers of the magazine. 







¢ The collection will be rented at standard rates on appli- 
cation to this Department. 











q For the benefit of our readers who desire to give a full 
lecture in connection with the slides, a text of about 3500 
words has been prepared. This material, which is de- 
scriptive and critical in character, is in proper form for 
delivery on the lecture platform, the descriptions being 
arranged in the same numerical order as the slides. An 
additional charge will be made for this lecture when sent 
with the slides. 


q This new feature of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reader’s 
Service gives to Schools, Clubs and Universities throughout 
the country an unequalled opportunity to present this 
vital subject of the home in the most interesting and 
instructive manner. It gives the same opportunity to the 
small town that is beyond the reach of progress in the 
decorative arts. 















q Write to Reader’s Service and ask for full particulars 
about the renting rates for the collection. 








READER’S SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET - BOSTON 
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The Victor Record nin 
is the most complete catalog of music 
in all the world 


















It has required 19 years of constant research, of steady 
application, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than 
Eleven Million Dollars to place this catalog in your hands 


This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world’s best music; 
to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering the best music from __|f | | 
every portion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon ‘hours which the greatest artists have devoted _ jj | 
to recording their su iperb art for the delight of all generations. They attest to the enormous amount __ ||} 
of time and ea of dollars spent in developing the art of recording to its present state of | 
perfection. And through each and every page runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music 















Everybody should have this book, whether or not they 
have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because of the _ |Il}|Ill 
information about artists, operas and composers, and the 1M 
numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. | | 















Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 
music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Ber r Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors Wil | i} 








Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played | 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor i 
Records cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. i 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
~ 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS Besa VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS __ 
CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kahi-ceh’) a CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Kah-ree'-z0h) a aia 
a Emma Calvé, half French, half Spanish, is descended [——~ Caruso's success is the greatest ever attained by an {fT a oe Ca 
—— from @ prosperous = cultured family. She was born im | artist im this country. His Amencan engagements have |} pd | 
1864, at Madnd. mature death of her father was bern @ continuous ovaton, the great audiences being held | | 
followed by reverses, hyd ir young girl knew that she must | spellbound by the exquisite refinement, beayty and power || | | 
face # world in a — seriou: réle than that of @ society || of his vorce | 
belle, so was not long before the dark-eyed beauty Caruso 1s a native of Naples and was born in 1873 | 
found herself studying wih Rosina Laborde, aon When he was a mere boy he sang im the churches of | | 
with Marchesi and Puget. As a pupil the young | Naples, and the beauty of his voice arrested the attention | 
deared herself from the first to her teachers, oe sch op Fra of all who heard st. His father did not encourage the boy || 
progress. Although her début was made at N: at first, but a few years later was persuaded to allow hum |} in 
rmportant appearance was at the Thédtre de ra g dale to take a few lessons im singin 8 Ths family was very poor, || ia 
in Brussels, in 1882, as Marguerite in Faust. Her Pans | however, and 2 mechanic. | 
début occurred in 1885 at the Opéra Comique, in Chevalier | This work not ole, ha began to senously | 
de Jean, but her fst real triumphs came in Italy, where she | consider whet make more by singing. 
made several tours, and when she reappeared in Paris as {ko = : He was eight old when he met a disunguished [°° 2=— ==. 
Cannon oad Sentussn the Pesisiens madd"hes thein idol, aa bantone singer, w ing his voice, decided that he ~ : J 
She appeared in London in 1892, and Amencans first heard her at the Metropolitan Op-te would gve Carus sistance. He therefore took Rina to Maestro Vergine, who 
House m New York, where she made her début in 1894, and her fame spread neat was capbvated by 4 purty of his voice, and began to give him vocal instructions. 
Her beautiful voice, her remarkable gifts as an actress, her beauty and magnebc Caruso made his début in 185 94 in Naples, in a now forgotten opera, L’amico Fran- 
united in presenting a picture at once alluring and fascinating. The anger s further trum cesco, afterward sng: ous Italian cites and in Cairo. A South Amencan en- 
in America are famihar to all, and although she spends most of her ume in Europe, gagement followed. a s return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was 
————— admirers may find consolation in her Victor records. one of the most a . Caruso made a success 
Mate. Calvé’s exquisitely trained voice, always remarkable for its beautiful timbre in vanous countnes of E ‘a in 1903, but it was his per 
and emouonal quality, was at its best when her Victor records were made. This great formance of the Duke letropolitan on November 23d of that year which con 
artst has recorded exclusively for the Victor the list of records catalogued here. vinced opera-goers that the greate: 1 
THE CALVE RECORDS (Sow te French onlees noted) Ne Sise Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present 
Carmen—Hebenera, (Love we Like Bizet 80085 12 $3.00]  covbract with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the public is assured perfect repro- 
ol Fomborree) Bohém« ‘Les. Tea. des Sistres) (The Sousd geize fiz 29a ductions of his vorce for many years to come. 
eune bes done lp montagne (Youder Mountain) (ith Dal mores) 89019 12 4.00 THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sung in lalten onless otherwise noted) No. * Size 
Cerrone F Rusticana— Voi poems < tuzza’s Air, “Well You Know, Aftrcana—O Pi ° h, Pi Meye oon 88054 12 $3.00 
jother") In Ital Mascagni 88086 |2 3.00) Aguas Dev 68425 12 3.00 
erode — fot dows ier bo (He ie Ki jad. ite teGendt Mepeees 66130 12 3.00) Aida—Cel pe 2 300 ; 1+ 4): 
ec, La in Opera C) fa aed 68570 12 3.00 n 0 200 
On Toles at teas” aa > a InE 88069 12 3.00) An he 2 300 
earl of Braz <henpent oweau (Brilhant ai) Flute etbtoste and 4 68087 12 3.00 Bec 0 20 
qomncds Chaney ap, devoes Pew elt asi 12 3.00 2 3.00 1 
Three Little Songs ler Very ListeCel iidren ( rete chansons pou am Bo 2 300 
petite) (a) “Frére Jacques tives Joma en) ( Au clair d ‘de lalane” ‘ 2 300 
(In the Moonlight) (c issged (The Hen) (Pianoforte ace.) 88572 12 3.00 0 a ] 
CAMPANARI, GIUSEPPE, ae a “5 Paeeew 5 300 
Giuseppe pene one of the most famous baritones 2 300 ) 
of the modem o was born in Venice, and im +4 it~ 
early life played Cory a ‘La Scala. Young Campanan accomen ® 300 
was ambitious, however, and endeavored to improve us i 12 300 5 
naturally good voice at every —a In 1884 he was Alin chy Lord Oh sy a Masten ense 12 300 } 
engaged by the Boston Symp Orchestra, and after G. Capaldo-M S.Ciociano 87218 10 2.00 
amving in America took up eeadh studies in earnest, Cor «4S Cordillo 88334 12 3.00 | 
making hs Gt first appearance as a singer in 1890, at a concert otil (Soft Beamethe Light) Donizets 1 3 | 
Sunder the direchon of Walter Damrosch. A season with 12 3 
 Hianch’s Philadelphia Opera Company brought him to the | 2 3 
attennon of Mr. Abbey, and he was promptly engaged for i 2 
the Metropolitan, where he remained for many years. The 12 3 aie 
2 3 % 
2 3 
0 2 
2 3. 
2 
2 


88888888293538 





premng mee : aa Sed I anaes (Thou Hewveniy One) ? 
-- (Thou 
CAMPANARI RECORDS (Seng tn lteten) Ne Sise fea Rraucin ghesggatt CRtseOreamy trea Panchen: S24 19 





Carmen —Canzone de] Toreador 











( Toreador Song) Bizet 65073 12 $3.00 Germgania—Studeno, udite (Students, arise Franchem 87053 10 
} 
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Vy 
“Contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting. Explains how 
you can easily and economically keep the 
woodwork, piano and furniture in_ perfect 


condition. 
Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color 
combinations for interior decorating. It gives com- 
plete specifications for finishing inexpensive soft woods 
0 they are as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. H.B.1, Racine, Wis. 


“ The Wood Finishing Authorities ”’ 


Brass Andirons No. 408 
Fire Place 
\ , Fixtures 
Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket iotes 
Gas Legs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders; Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods. 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS junit, rt arses | D” 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 




















It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. C 5 331So0.1 7th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Estab. 1883 














COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


=\ Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. Stationery ee dies cut. Authority 
guaranteed. $ 


$5.c 
at GEORGE B. TODD, "57 ‘Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


HESS saitiel LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope: please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 


NUMBER...... NUMBER........ NUMBER 
NUMBER...... NUMBER.......___.... NUMBER.. 

| | Seen Prise Se chs marware perience bate cars chawatianseesapnesksavenies 
STREET... 

SS ea ao eee S| , ae 


To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph 
READER'S SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose. 


| 
| 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising ‘- m what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ‘ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must Accompany ALL Inquiries. ADDRESS READER'S 
Service, Usinc Coupon Printep BELow. 

For ps irticulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address—A DVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


| J APANESE flower bowls come in a wonder- 

ful variety of colors. The dark green and 
blue pottery bowls about 9 inches in diameter 
are found for $1.50 and $1.85. The flower 
holders to match cost from 35c. to 65c. But- 
terflies and dragons of the pottery to stick on 
the edge of bowl, with putty, wherever de- 
sired, are 15c. China birds for the same pur- 
pose cost 25c. [72] 

HE young man may hang his pipes in a 

rack of Majolica ware now. It has places for 
seven pipes and is a pretty ornament for his 
room at home or at college. $4.50. [73] 


HE hand-painted tin trays for children are 
attractively shown decorated with a 
beautiful big rooster and several little chicks 
just out of the eggs. They cost $3.50. [74] 


NOVEL and very useful article is the dog 

or cat feeding stand. It is a_ small, 
wooden stand about 4 inches high, with an 
agate basin which fits in a hollow. It is thus 
held stationary and can be used for water 
after meals. It is painted white or gray and 
comes in three sizes at $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00. 


[75] 


E can tell you where you may buy six 

tablespoons and seven teaspoons made 
in plain old-fashioned design such as our 
grandmothers used. The hall mark is “Elli- 
ott”? and they are between seventy-five and 
one hundred years old. The tablespoons are 
very heavy and in good condition; the tea- 
spoons have a few dents in them which could 
easily be removed. $18.00 for the tablespoons 
and $7.00 for the teaspoons. [76] 


N attractive paper clip for the desk is the 
“Duck” paper clip in painted brass. 
The top forms a duck’s head painted rich 
green with vellow beak. $1.00. (77 


N attractive article in Sheffield plate is a 

salad dressing bowl about 6 inches in 
diameter with a small handle and a lip on the 
side so that after mixing the dressing it can 
easily be poured over the salad. The price is 
$5.00. [78] 
A MARMALADE jar of glass and Sheffield 

plate with removable top is shown in an at- 
tractive Dutch design at $5.00. A Dutch sil- 
ver tea caddy is also very convenient and 
pretty at $5.50. [79] 
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| Annual Sale 
at McCutcheon’s 


E consider ourselves fortunate 
in having most abundant reat 
stocks to offer for our January Sale. “7°” “7” 


Scarcely any of the prices on these goods are up to 
present day market values because of the fact that most 
of our supplies were secured many months ago. Not- 
withstanding these comparatively low prices, we Pro- 
pose to give in accord with our custom of many years’ 
standing, onall of our Table and Bed Linens, Towels, Lin- 
gerie, Corsets and Children’s Wear, our usual January 


Discount of 10 Per Cent 


Besides this, however, we have some special lots of 
Damask Table Linens purchased a year ago specifically 
for this January Sale, which we are able to offer at 
prices that are approximately 25°% less than present 
day values. 


Send for illustrated ‘‘ Annual Sale’’ booklet 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 

















RIENTAL 
RUGS 


An extensive collection of An- 
tique and Modern pieces at 
retail. Prices not affected by 
war conditions. 


we ENT- COSTIKYAN 


TRADING Co., INC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE Opp. Public Library NEW YORK 











RE you proud of your “ice box’? Then you’ve gota 
“MONROE.” The “MONROE” would look well in the 
parlor. It’sa “picture.” It’s CLEAN as the snow—no dirt or 
germs! Our Book tells the story. Address: Monroe Refrig- 
erator Co., 213 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio. 
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The Newest Addition 
to the famous FAB- RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest of the 
Fab-rik-o-na line. Durable, color-fast, sanitary, 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical. 
They appeal to those who want the daintiest as 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of 
tones and patterns. 


Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY 
394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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CARVED mahogany Empire sofa offered 
at $115.00 and a large walnut claw and 


: ghee 
. 2 * ball foot table for $30.00 are real bargains 
TheNiedici Prints in antiques. Perhaps also a pair of old Water- 
i scanters with mushroom stoppers will in- 
The Old Masters in Color ford decanters with mushroom stoppers 
= 














ONE CAN LIVE WITHOUT ART— BUT NOT SO WELL 





terest some collector of old glass. They were 
bought in England for two pounds and must 
bring this price. [So] 





THVT 


PAIR of perfectly matched Sheraton sofas 
are priced at $200.00 each, and an 
Empire bed, offered by a subscriber, is valued 


: Be in 
at $125.00 1] | |] DANERSK gfe Exar of 

= Old English Tradition 
Finished to your order in Antique Natural Wood tones 
or lovely old Polychrome effects. Why purchase crude 
stock productions when you can express your own individ- 
uality? We make from log to finished object for our own = 
customers. Pieces held in ‘‘The White’’ ready for im- = 
mediate finishing. Single rooms or whole house 

Write to-day for our complete Catalogue ‘*E- 





FLECTRIC ironing sets consisting of a board 
9 by 12 inches, an electric flat iron and a 
figured cretonne case for the outfit cost $7.50, 





ULL 

















MRC rp. pee ue oneri ig ER Pr nn complete. The board slips into the case while = or call at Exhibition Rooms. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for ip. DOC et. ustratec ogue, L. i . = = 
practically a handbook of art, is 25 cents; send stamps the iron comes apart in three sections and fits = 2 Ee Conan k 
Prints sent on approval. . i = est treet ew Yor! 
205 HARCOURT ST., BOSTON snugly into as many poc kets prov ide d on the = First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
SALESROOM: PIERCE BUILDING, OPPOSITE PUBLIC LIBRARY outside of the case. The set is designed pri- SHINN TNI VINTON TOUT 
(ae TREE IN SNE I A OER CN TT ENLISTEES GMT IETS 











marily for traveling but it would delight the | 


NESTLE-DOWN BAG soul of an orderly housekeeper for home use. 








ALLOWAY 













A foot warmer for adults—sleeping bag for kiddies— [S2] 

30 x 38 inches, $3.00 prepaid—Hamilton Blanket quality. 

Send today for catalog in colors. ; ; ‘ 

SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Dept. E, Hamilton, Ohio. «VERY boy and girl who is old enough to O F RY? 
CHOICE ANTIQUES read, or even to be read to, will delight Gives the essential touch 

Reppelwhite Sideboard, Pink Luster Tea Set, fine old woven Goverlets, hooked in the “Wild Animal Stamp Primer,” a recent to the garden and home. 

and braided Rugs, claw foot Sofa, curled maple Highboy. serpentine Desk, . e . P > P d fi = 1 f 

Chest on Chest, Mason's Iron-stone Plates in choice patterns. Many unusual publication ot the New y ork Zoologic al So- Sen or cata ogue Oo Ar- 

tistic Flower Pots and 


pieces in all lines. Send for list and photographs. fr : +r on. ae fe 1 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. ciety. lhe stamps’ are colored photo- 


; : : Jars, Vases, Bird Fonts, 
graphs—s5o0 in number—of some of the real 


Sun-dials, Benches and 





°¢e ! live animals in the Zoo and are to be pasted other Beautiful Pieces. 
Stucco Houses Beautified! by the children in spaces provided in connec- 
Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or | tion with each story. This little book is rich TERRA COTTA CO. 


3220 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 


even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. in opportunities to acquire knowledge of the 


world’s wild animals and we venture to say 
TRUS-CON Stone-Tex that many a grown-up will find his interest 
is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 


| and attention held by its pages. The book ; 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not llc f, lee .0e 16 5C extr: Q2 ON METAL COLUMNS 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, | sells for 5c. and postage 1s 7¢. extra, 3] 
preventing discoloration and staining. | THE ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME 
Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. | HE very latest shade of lustre china is pale 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES | grey. The cups of a nine-piece tea-set 
Ww, — yor ati. a are iridescent inside and unbelievably charm- 
seeaomngr ananpnnnatnge— Toatatnal Pointy | ing. We long to see them with their full com- 




















For Porches, Pergolas, 
and Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 
THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
An intensely interesting and 
compact booklet on the subject 



















plement of old mahogany in some grey-walled 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART] | Colonial home. The set is $20.00, but pieces | 











FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President. Day and Evening: Wi ye ) separately if ‘sire IS ; : 
Architecture, Interior Decoration, Poster Advertising, Costume ill : sold : 7 rat | de sired, i] of Period Furniture. 
Design, etc. Register now for next year Waiting list Indorsed by libraries, universities 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, SECRETARY, 2259 Broadway, New York architects Ps mecrci and furniture 
, 


authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet “ Y.”’ 





| OUR very life-like honey bees, finished in 


THE LITTLE GALLERY pars leaf, have alighted on an opalescent 








15 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK | china bee hive which is really a honey pot. | WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION | The hive is about four inches high and sells _ | DETROIT, MICH. 
for $6.00, including the bees, 185] - 
Irauian Linen anp Catumer Crocuet Us This Che st FREE 
on 1“ ge — ANDLE shades painted and varnished to r 
y NUSUAL ABLE AR IGE ENTS “hi ‘ 
mt enact represent Chinese lacquer are $3.00 each. 








a heap : 
ae | The ground is black with figures in bright red, 
per | blue, yellow, and other characteristic Chinese 
asts | colors. [So] 
Longer 
Reinforced Concrete HE vogue for painted tin has extended even - 
Underground Garbage . Receiver to the humble paste jar.. Covers are dec- Sent on 
Superior to metal construction. Positively will | orated with conventional flower patterns and Free Trial eee = 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No lined witl faxed - The jar “a5 tl of 90 styles and designs. Direct from factory tohome on @J 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and ined with waxed paper. Ne jars, filled, se 15 days free trial. We pay the freight. A Hed- ogi -ed Factory 
sizes. fale. [87] Se ap pn 
w bom )- /j tiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for genera- Freight Prepaid 


Write for circular. 





tions. Finest wedding or birthday gift at great saving. Write today 
for our great new catalog and reduced — all prepaid free to you 
ledmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 97 Statesville, N.C. 










FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass, | USE COUPON (PAGE 62) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Let Us Show You 


the ‘‘homey’’ charm of casements— 


and the splendid convenience /= 
and comforts of casements 
/ 


C-H equipped. C 
This booklet is unique (Sem 
— you'll like it. At 


Write for it today. “Ss 





19, 


Dept. A 
THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 S.CLINTON STREET - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








YOUR OWN IDEA 


FOR YOUR NEW (gee eS ahiy AT 3s INCH 
SCALE AND MADE UCTIVE AND 
ee att PLANS: AND ELEVATIO NS. 
SEND ROUGH SKETCH AND GET PRICE 
FOR SUCH SERVICE. 


MARION ALICE PARKER 
513 FOURTH STREET, SOUTH EAST 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 














‘A \ 


a eee Garbage Receiver 

Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, 

away from the stray dogs, cats, and typhoid fly. 

Also saves pounding of frozen garbage 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Look for our Trade-Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 
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BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 
deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 
gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 
ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 








Bronze or Brass Work 
of a Special Nature 


Made to meet your ideas or those of your architect 
or builder. 

We are especially equipped for this sort of work and 
court the opportunity of offering our entire expe- 
rience to you. 

We do not make or carry anything of a stock nature 

We suggest that you send for our booklet 
outlining our service and work. 


HuNT METAL SPECIALTIES Co., INC. 
114 EAST 28th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















CRANE 


VALVES ‘°° FITTINGS 
are found 
in the better homes 








| 
| 


| 








HERE is an antique shop in Boston which 

has just now a particularly good collec- 
tion of old Chinese pieces. One bit of gilded 
wood carving is arranged as a vertical mirror 
and measures about 14 by 27 inches. It is 
priced at $25.00. Very rich in coloring are a 
number of Chinese brocades, of seventeenth 
century origin. They would make handsome 
decorations as table covers, runners or wall 
panels. Prices range from $10.00 to $100.00 
and pieces will be sent on approval to inquirers 
giving satisfactory references. [88] 


SMOKING stand 12 inches square of old 

blue Chromewald with glass top over 
handsome cretonne or stenciled design. 
Straight legs with novel-shaped brace across 


bottom. This process of enameling wood in 
rich, dull blue is new and attractive. The 
stand is 25 inches high and costs $9.50. Tea- 


table, same design, 16-inch top, is $12.00. 
Same design in brown, $7.00 and $10.00, 


[89] 
LONG, narrow cocktail trays are particularly 
new. We have seen a handsome one of 


mahogany with exquisite Chinese embroidered 
band under glass. It has brass handles and 
rubber knobs to protect the table, and costs 
$5.00. [go] 


NOTHER appropriate bridge prize is a set 
of four bud vases with glass tops and 
sterling silver base in the shape of a heart, 
diamond, club and spade. They are about 5 
inches in height and cost $1.25 each, or $4.00 
for the set. [91] 


FLEXIBLE Straw’ Brittany _ basket, 
shaped like the crown of a large shade 
hat 14 inches by 9 inches which folds in at 
sides and bottom and when spread open is 
held in place by a loose, bottom piece of card- 
board covered to match lining, makes a pretty 
work or knitting basket. It can be ordered 
stenciled in any desired flower with lining to 
match, and would be sure to please one who 
appreciates an artistic novelty. It costs $3.50. 
[92] 


USEFUL and pretty bridge prize for a 
man is a tie holder of the new painted 
wood in the shape.of three pretty girls’ heads 
with outstretched arms, one above the other. 
The girls are in different colors and the six 
arms form the rack. They are $4.00. [93] 
T is no longer necessary to have a Thermos 
bottle of glass which constantly breaks 
and often explodes. The newest thing is the 
Thermos Jug made entirely of light weight 
metal and lacquered in the softest shades of 
old blue, green, yellow or brown. It is shaped 
like a high jug with a stopper and a handle and 
is very ornamental. They sell for $8.50. [94] 
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What can I do 
with my Floors? 


Send for this Book! 

J's what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
to finish or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will 
tell you how to make it lastingly beautiful. Experiments 

waste money—you can avoid them by reading these authori- 

tative chapters on 
Finishing new floors 
Finishing old floors 
Hardwood floors 
Painted floors 
Kitchen, pantry and bathroom 

floors 

Removing varnish 
Cleaning and polishing 
Care.of waxed floors 
Finishing dance floors 
Finishing woodwork 
Stopping cracks 
Polishing automobiles, etc. 


Send 10c for sample and book 







Send stamps or coin and we will mail you this 9 
valuable book, together with sample cans of 
OLD ENGLISH WAX and BRIGHTENER. 
Write now! Address The A. S. Boyle Co., 
2001 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











OLIVIA LINENS 


Cross Stitched, Block Printed and 
special linens of exclusive design. 
_., Stamped pieces with floss and hand 
| colored working pattern. Quilted crib 
- and bed puffs. Cross Stitch Designs. 

Unique, Artistic, Conservative and of 

highest grade materials and workman 

ship. Appropriate gift for all times 
* Approval shipments. Send for our 
_ latest lists. 


OLIVIA 
SUITE 5, 166 BREWSTER STREET, 
| BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HOME - MAKING 


NEW PROFESSION 
—a 100-page preg hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
ete. Bulletins: ‘‘Free Hand Cooking,’’ l0c.; ‘‘ Food Values,’’10c.; ** Five 
Cent Meals,’’l0c.; **The Up-to-Date Home, Household Appliances,’’ lic. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M.- 


























Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


Big ss 50 0 Offer—K EITH’S 


The magazine for Home 

, builders, the recognized au 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 7 te 
10 PLANS by leading archi 
tects. Subscription $2.5" 
— On all news-stands 25 copy 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
130 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans estg. below 36000 
104 Plans este: be low 33000 ad * over S6000 
34000 100 Cement and Brick 
“« 35000 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 
KEITH'S, 969 McKnight Bidg., Mi polis, Minn. 
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With this device you can have an even, 


any desired degree. Likewise insures 








it | safety and saves fuel. 
‘|| qugINNEAROLIS” 
| HEAT REGULATOR 


is more than human in its satisfaction 
Simple in operation and automatic in 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 4 | healthful, comfortable temperature of 
| 
| 


} i | action. 
Wi Installed by the heating trade every 
i} | where for any kind of heating plant 
| it | Write Us for Booklet 
| 
{ 





HI | MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 


a } Wat 


i i | 2745 Fourth Av. So. 
1} $$ — 





FOR PHOTOGRAPHS of fine designs in | 
furniture, with sizes of the different 
parts given, write to 


W. E. RODICK - BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


MARBLE PEDESTAL 
AND VASE 


See our Marble Art Catalogue for 
other artistic pieces, including Garden 
Seats and Benches, Pergolas, Urns, 
Sun Dials and other exterior and 
interior marble decorations. If inter- 
ested in beautiful and everlasting 
works of practical art, send for our | 
free Catalogue —‘‘Beautiful Creations | 
in Marble.’’ 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE 
FINISHING WORKS 
CANTON, GA. 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES: 
_ The unprecedented popularity of these houses dur- 
ing the past season has pushed our factory facilities 
to the limit. Unfortunately our deliveries have been 
a month or two behind. To avoid disappointment, 
send for catalog now and order early the cottage you 
need on your grounds next summer or the bungalow 
you want at the shore. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Pp 6 East 39th Street, New York City 














EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY | 
546 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 

COUNTRY. IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 








THE SHOPPING GUIDE 
For advertising rates and particulars 


address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET 


BOSTON 











JAPANESE bamboo trays are useful and 
lovely for serving tea on the porch. They 
are painted with a border of gay-lustered flow- 
ers and leaves. Eighteen-inch tray, $2.00; 20- 
inch tray, $3.00, and 27-inch tray, $5.00. [95] 
“A FLOWERED BAG OF FUN” will 
amuse the solitary little one, or entertain 

a number of children. Used as a grab-bag. 
It contains 20 interesting Chinese and Jap- 
anese novelties attractively wrapped. Price, 
$2.00. Smaller size, containing 10 novelties, 
$1.00. [96] 


HE most artistic, newest and most beauti- 
ful vases seen for many years are now 
shown in a specialty shop. They are hand- 
painted brass with tinted background and the 


most beautiful flowers or fruits one could 
imagine. They are shaped like baskets with 


or without high handles, square or round in 
most attractive style, and may be ordered 
with any color background and any desired 
flowers or fruits. With a little Japanese flow- 
er-holder they are the most artistic vases | 
have seen for some time. They range in price 
from $3.75 to $12.00, sizes from 5 inches to 
10 inches, [97] 


CUNNING jumping rope is shown with 
either white or navy blue handles painted 

to represent a child’s head and costing 75c. 
[08] 


CHINESE panels about 12 inches wide with 
red background decorated with black 
Chinese characters, wishing long life, good 
luck, happiness, many children, etc., if pre- 
sented to a bridegroom are sure to bring him 
happiness. They are supposed to hang until 
they fall to pieces, bringing him long life, and 
incidentally adding a bright touch of color to a 
room. They cost 50c. each or $1.00 a pair. 
[00] 
““TRAFALGAR TAPESTRY” is the attrac- 
tive name of a distinctive cotton mate- 
rial in basket weave in quarter-inch squares. 
It comes in shades of blue, red, natural and 
browns, and would be effective for portieres, 
curtains, etc. It costs 85c. a yard, [100] 


T one of the specialty shops on Fifth Ave- 
nue, one sees bud vases of rich blue glass 
inlaid with silver in handsome _ designs. 
Twelve-inch size, $2.00; 6-inch 
In black glass with the silver inlay, the 12- 
inch size costs $2.50. [rot] 


size, D1.00. 


CHINESE embroidered belt forms a 

good-looking covering for a bell rope in 
a living-room or library. These belts come in 
bright colors and are most effective hanging 
at one side of the door frame concealing the 
wire. A push button is concealed under a 
handsome silk tassel at the end. [102] 
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A linen store for One hundred years 





Art Embroideries 


Royal Society and Artamo 
designs in packages with floss 
ready for embroidery. 

Art Linens in great variety. Sam- 
ples sent on request. 


The Linen Book, illustrating our extensive 
lines of housekeeping and embroidery goods, 
will be mailed free on application. 


T. D. Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple PI., 25 West St., Boston, Mass. 

















For Improving the Surroundings of your home 


‘‘PERGOLAS’”’ Lattice Fences 
Garden Houses and Arbors 


Send 10c in stamps and ask for Catalogue 
“*M-29,”’ it tells all about them. 


sera HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Elston and Webster Ave.. CHICAGO 
Eastern Office, 6 E. 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 











G. A. WATERS - - = 


ANTIQUES FROM PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Set 8 Chippendale chairs. Cromwellian mahogany leaf 
table. Tea caddys, pewter, glass, china, Wedgwood. 
Gold lustre. List on application. 

Holyoke, Mass. 











| PoRTIERE MouLDING \ 


You Want It Because It Is— 

E-Z to put up. 

E-Z to slide portieres 

E-Z to take care of 

E-Z in appearance 

E-Z in price—inexpensive. 

Send for circular E-Z. 

BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. 
2 Kingston St.. Boston 
Wholesale 


looks wel) 


agents wanted 
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Home %: Fireplace 

Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 

—A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 

| FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 
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America. 
of good taste. 


interior finish from 


lakeside cottage costing $1200 
built for $12,000. 


DIGNITY 


as well as simplicity characterized the early colonial 
That is why it is still so popular among 


In preparing our book on home building and the 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


we included eight especially drawn colonial designs, ranging from a 


Send for a copy of this book and set of finished samples. 
new instructive, illustrated booklet on finishing and painting. 
find our manual a valuable addition to their file. 


You can secure Arkansas Soft Pine (trade marked) from your local dealer. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


412 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





architecture of 
home. builders 


advantages of 


to a suburban home which can be 


They are free; also our 
Architects will 
Sent on request. 
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Globe- Wernicke ‘‘Colonial”’ 
Bookcase No 11534 






2 
Crnicke 
Sectional Bookcases 


HE art of the Globe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcase is true art—it 
is blended with utility. The Globe- 
Wernicke is not only a beautiful piece 
of furniture, but a mechanically 
perfect housing for your books. 
Its doors open easily and drop shut silently 
without jar. The last book on any row is as 
easily get-at-able as the first. And you need buy 
only as many sections as your book-collection 
requires. 
ite for illustrated Catalog No. 1174, showing the 
of The 


ious period styles, and ask for a copy ¢ 
‘ s Best Books.”’ 


. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 
Agencies in over 2000 cities; 
Branch stores in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Boston, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. | 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
JUDGE IT BY ITS CONTRIBUTORS! 


NUMBERED AMONG THEM ARE: 
Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, John Galsworthy, 
Charles W. Eliot, James Bryce, Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Meredith Nichol- 
son, Samuel McChord Crothers, Winston Churchill, 
Simeon Strunsky, Henry Sydnor Harrison. 


Without illustrations, it holds and increases its 
list of readers through its incomparable presentation 
of present-day developments in Literature, Science, 
Art and Politics. 


Thirty-five cents per copy. Four dollars a year. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


to make an interesting and profitable 
use of your leisure hours? 

Taking subscriptions for THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL provides 
both pleasure and profit. Both are magazines 
that you yourself are glad to read and to 
recommend to your friends. 


Write today for particulars. 


Dept. H. - THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
3 PARK STREET - BOSTON 





- Twenty-five cents per copy. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


stands pre-eminent as themost authoritative 
and interesting magazine in the field of 
house-building, interior decoration and 
landscape gardening. It is proving of im- 
mense service and great pleasure to those 
interested in building new houses, remod- 
elling old ones, in solving problems of 
decoration and furniture, in securing 
beautiful lawns, trees and shrubs, and in 
making the garden and orchard pay. 


THE MAGAZINE OF HOME-MAKING 


Two dollars a year. 
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Talks With 
Our Readers 


THE February number of THe House 

BEAUTIFUL is the Spring Building 
Number. We have two building num- 
bers a year—the other is the Fall Build- 
ing Number in September—and one 
might think that these numbers, reap- 
pearing in our schedule not only with the 
coming of the bluebird but with his 
going, also, would run the danger of 
looking as alike, to the casual eye, as the 
bluebirds themselves. We _ ourselves 
used to ‘fear that they would, until we 
made the happy discovery that houses 
present almost as many variations as the 
human face. Not even a row of artisans’ 
cottages, less dissimilar than peas in a 
pod, are really alike—not if you open 
the front door and walk in, for the human 
being stamps himself upon his habitation 
in as many different ways as he has prej- 
udices and predilections. 

We once saw the late William M. 
Chase, who might have been called, if he 
wasn’t, the Dean of American Portraiture, 
paint a portrait sketch before one of his 
classes, using as a model a girl in the class. 
He stood before his easel, his pointed 
beard lifted at the appraising angle of the 
artist, the broad black ribbon of his eye- 
glasses flowing over the carnation in his 
buttonhole, and looked at the charming ‘‘ashen” blonde on the model 
stand. 

Then he sighed fervently. 

“TI thank God,” he said, ‘‘that there isn’t another face like hers in 
the whole of New York City!”’ 

Of course we laughed—we dared to for the girl’s loveliness drew the sting 
from his ambiguity. It was the artist rejoicing at the sight of beauty, 
ever varied, evernew. And that’s the way it is with houses—only some- 
times one’s thanks spring from reasons that haven’t their rise in beauty. 

But in the February number, we give thanks for our houses for the 
same reason that awakened Mr. Chase’s gratitude. 
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Our 
Reader’s Service 


ID you ever know any one who didn’t 

enjoy looking in other people’s houses 
when the curtains were hospitably left 
undrawn and the lights glowed softly, 
making for the onlooker outside a little 
theatre where scenes from domestic life 
were staged as if for his benefit alone? 
For our part, although we have a cozier 
feeling if the curtains of our living-rooms 
shut us in from the night and the passerby, 
yet we illogically feel cheated of a pleas- 
ure when we are in the place of the passer- 
by shut out from these glimpses of the 
inside of other folks’ houses. Sometimes, 
when the interior presented to our view 
has particularly enthralled us, we have 
wished that we were young enough to 
roost on a convenient fence and comfor- 
tably gaze our fill—but, alas! we do not 
even dare to loiter as long as we would 
wish. 

Now just suppose that it would have 
been possible to have sat down before 
that lighted window in a comfortable 
chair and gazed our fill. And just sup- 
pose that, thus gazing at our ease, we 
could have looked into dozens of charming 
houses. Wouldn’t it have been fun? And 
instructive, too; and if, at our side, was a 
companion who, as he looked with us at 
the rooms, told us why he liked the way the furniture was arranged or 
the lighting fixtures placed, or what not, wouldn’t that have added 
to our pleasure? 

Well, the Reader’s Service of THE House BeautiFut has turned 
these ideal conditions into an actuality by getting out a collection 
of lantern slides made up of illustrations from the magazine. These 
slides will be rented for a small sum and, for a small additional sum, a 
little talk on the pictures will be sent with the slides,—and so you 
have the house with the curtains undrawn, the easy chair and the 
companion. 

If vou are interested—write to us. 
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On the porch at Esperanza. An automobile trip through the Finger Lake District of Western New York will leave 
the most hardened European traveler in a state of contentment with the beauties of his own country. 
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By CHRISTINA 


, HY did my ancestors have such big 
families?” is the question | often 
sadly ask myself. If they had quietly 
added two to posterity instead of multi- 
plying by ten, | might still be living on 
the broad acres which had to be divided 
to furnish a table for the multiplication. 
| suppose | should be thankful that | 
don’t live far away, and that | can come 
here sometimes of a summer afternoon 
and gather flowers from my great-grand- 
mother’s garden. But the glorious viewof 
Crooked Lake from the pillared portico of 
Esperanza is marred for me by that sign on 
the high road below—that hideous sign 
of two words—the saddest words to me 
in the English language, “ For Sale.” 
| am sure my great-grandmother 
must have honeymooned in Italy 
and persuaded her husband on their 
return to build an Italian villa, for 
the Italian influence, even to the 
bambino in the courtyard, is cer- 
tainly strong. However, as far as 
| can find out, all her journeys were 
back and forth to New York in a 
packet boat on the Erie Canal, with 
the exception of one far-Western 
trip by prairie-wagon, of which she 
wrote an account for Harper's Alag- 
azine of 1863. That literary ven- 
ture of hers has always goaded me 
into thinking that | too must some 
day write something for a magazine. 
Perhaps she and my great-grand- 
father found their inspiration in 
the Italian engravings of the Keep- 
sake, that vivid gold and scarlet 
volume sacred to every prosperous 
Knickerbocker parlour. | can hear 
her say, “ No, John!” (she was a very 
decided lady, plain of feature, but 
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The proportions of the house are unusually fine 
twenty-six feet high and over three vards ar 





ESPERANZA 


Crooked Lake, Yates County, New York 


LIVINGSTON 


of a chic for those days) “I won't have a 
frame house, even if it does take two 
years to build of stone.’’ So plaster it 
was, over walls of stone three feet thick. 

Such a house would be a discordant 
note in a New England landscape. That 
rocky country could never have sup- 
ported a house of this type, but here in 
Western New York, in the original 
Garden of Eden (according to the inhab- 
itants), the luxuriant country-side fairly 
calls for a manor-house like this. Every 
field is ablaze with prosperity, and every 
humble door-vard has its Ford. 

| often think how glad | am I’m not a 
Chinaman. | simply couldn't worship 
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all my ancestors with equal reverence. 
When | think I’ve done something par- 
ticularly wise, |*always know before 
which ancestor’s shrine | want to lay a 
bouquet; and when I’ve had a particu- 
larly evil impulse, | know exactly which 
progenitor bequeathed it to me; so some 
of my honourable forebears would be 
forced to endure a good deal of neglect. 
However, for the builders of Esperanza | 
have a distinct penchant. I'd cut my 
rarest gladioli for their shrines anv day. 
A great-aunt speaks often of joyful 

gatherings of the clan at Esperanza 
how someone would spy a carriage-load 
of totally unexpected relatives toiling up 
the sharp ascent tothe house. Did 
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OD 


anyone say,“ Mercy on us! What 
shall we give them to eat?” No, 


never! For hams and lambs were 
always hanging in the cellar, and 
the terraced garden on the hill be- 
hind the house was always well veg- 
etabled. After dinner, anvone who 
hadn’t dined too well could climb 
up through the gardens and vine- 
yards to the Pinnacle, before which, 
on a clear day, five counties allur- 
ingly display themselves. 

Not long ago the aforesaid aunt 
was reading aloud old family letters 

she alone has the patience and 
skill necessary to decipher that faded 
and delicate script. One letter illus- 
trates how well-provisioned were the 
cellars of those davs. A_ bride, 
wedded shortly before to a widower 
of substance, writes to her mother, 
“ The day after our arrival | madea 
thorough inspection of the house 
and outhouses. Many were the 


evidences of grievous carelessness. 
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Such a house would be a discordant note in a rocky New England landscape, but here in Western New 
York, the luxuriant countryside fairly calls for a manor-house like this. 


Edward’s affairs have suffered indeed at 
the hands of idle serving-women. In the 
cellar alone | found fifty stinking hams!” 

Of course sometimes people arrived 
who were not overwelcome to all the 
members of the family. A tale is told of 
one profane uncle, who learned that 








certain unfavoured relatives of his wife 
were expected the next day. Conven- 
iently important business arose for him 
on an outlying farm, and the next morn- 
ing, in spite of a tremendous rain-storm, 
he was off with the words, “Well, it 
would be just like the ———— fools not 





A cross-path divides the terrace and leads through an arbor, covered with ramblers and grapevine, to the 
vegetable‘garden on the terrace above, and the peach, apple and pear orchards beyond. 
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to come, but I don’t dare risk staying.” 
They came tho’, in due time, and left 
late in the afternoon. My aunt, the 
loveliest and saintliest of Victorian dames, 
was sitting quietly in her little library, 
awaiting my uncle’s return. As she 
heard the door open she sang out cheeri- 
ly,“ Well, Will, the fools’ did come 
after all!’ But no Will responded to her 
sally; instead, one of her lately departed 
guests stood before her with an accusing 
eye. A wheel had come off his carriage, 
and they were stranded in the mud. | 
like to think that my gentle aunt, in 
spite of her piety, had spirit enough to 
keep my fiery uncle in order. Why does 
no one ever sing the praises of the 
Victorian gentleman? Is it a case of the 
less said the better? The Victorian lady 
has my ardent admiration, but | often 
wonder if her extraordinaty virtues 
weren't developed so to speak in spite of 
her, by the very fact of living with a 
husband who was often a selfish mar- 
tinet. 

When | am old, I hope | shall be as 
glad to be living in the times that are to 
come as | am now to be living in the 
present. None of those good old days 
for me when guests by the carriageload 
arrived for a visit of a week without 
word or warning. We have shocks now- 
adays, appalling ones, but not like those 
of the old days. One summer evening 
my grandparents were sitting peacefully 
alone on the portico of my pictures, 
gazing out over their beloved lake (“the 
eye of the landscape” indeed). Grand- 
father had just laid down his Words- 
worth. He was getting on,and he mustn’t 
strain his eyes. Suddenly my grand- 
mother saw a carriage drive in the gate 
at the foot of the hill. With her sharp 
eyes she easily distinguished a cousin 
with several small children, a negro 
coachman and a negro nurse. With 
horror she remembered the racial discord 
aroused by the latter among her own 
domestics a few months before. Words 
failed her; she seized her husband’s arm 
and pointed, simply pointed to the 
advancing horde; and then she used a 
weapon—a good old-fashioned weapon— 
she fainted dead away. She didn’t revive 
until everyone was thoroughly frightened, 
including the invading cousin, who had 
announced meanwhile her intention of 
moving on the next morning. 

There were other family gatherings 
when someone made a last journey to 
the little walled grave-yard in the woods, 
—wonderful woods of oak and pine, and 
willows deliberately choosing dusky ever- 
greens as a background for their tender 
green. High on a rocky knoll, looking 
out through the trees to their beloved 
lake, they lie. Deep ravines on three 
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sides insure perpetual protection from 
the thrifty farmer of a future generation 
who may wish to plough every inch of 
soil. A low stone wall guards the graves. 
The original owners of the land selected 
the site long before my great-grand- 
father arrived from Virginia. These 
original settlers were a mysterious family 
who came there with immense grants of 
land. It was rumoured but never proved 
that they were descendants of Sir William 
Johnson. They possessed magnificent old 
silver and wonderful furniture, and my 
forebears were soon on intimate terms 
with them—at least | think it implies 
great intimacy that they agreed to share 
their own particular, private grave-yard 
with my family. Once again | protest 
against big families. There isn’t even a 
corner for me when | die. French and 
Shakesperian quotations enliven the 
tombstones. “La mort nous attend 
toujours” is the cheering inscription at 
the head of a young woman’s grave, 
while “Few and evil were his days”’ are 
the words which mark the final resting- 
place of an epileptic youth. | know he 
hates that inscription, for every spring 
my grandmother and her daughter used 
to see him, “the young man in black” 
they called him, standing by his head- 
stone mutely protesting. Headlong flight 
always seemed the proper course to them 
after these visions were vouchsafed. 
Even as a child that procedure seemed to 
meunsympathetic. Accordingly,one glo- 
rious day last spring when the shadbushes 
were bursting into riotous bloom | made 
a pilgrimage to the woods. Hepaticas 
and anemones beckoned, but | ignored 
their lures. To me it has always seemed 
sacrilege, not to say a bore, to gather 
wild-flowers. | admit there is a fascina- 
tion about the actual picking, but as 
soon as they’re arranged ina bowl, ona 
table, their charm for me has completely 
vanished. An eagle soared menacingly 
over my head, and in the path | found the 
slowest of turtles coming out of winter 
quarters. | flicked him with an alder 
switch, but he only flashed indignant 
eyes upon me, and continued to block the 
way till | was well out of sight. Across 
the ravine, where | could easily see and 
hear my young man, | sat for hours on 
the damp ground, waiting for him to 
appear. He never came. Did he feel 
that | belonged to a material and curious 
generation, or am | one of those who have 
eyes and see not? 

Someone says, “You haven't really 
described the house at all.” I reply, 
“But I don’t know anything about 
architecture—it’s purely a matter of 
emotion with me.” If | say that the 
proportions of the house are unusually 
fine, that the concrete pillars are twenty- 
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I am sure my great-grandmother must have honeymooned in Italy, for, in the house they built, with its 
stucco and its tiles, the Italian influence is strong, even to the bambino in the courtyard. 


six feet high and over three yards around, 
I’ll only be saying what the architects 
say and what anyone can see from look- 
ing at my photographs; if | describe the 
attic, fifty-two feet long by thirty-eight 
feet wide, | shall have to stop and tell 


about the performances there of “She 

Stoops to Conquer” and “Romeo and 

Juliet” that my great-aunts and their 

cousins used to give before large audi- 

ences gathered from miles around; if | 
(Continued on page 102) 








Ihe old garden in long terraces behind the house. 





Landscape architects say it resembles a real Italian 
garden more nearly than many of the so-called |talian gardens in this country. 








The Society of Little Gardens 


By 


HE universal interest in gardening which is so wide- 

spread at the present time is probably one reason 
for the rapid growth of the Society of Little Gardens. 

Perhaps another reason may be its having been 
started in Philadelphia, for it is to be hoped that no other 
city demonstrates the need of gardens and grow- 
ing things more sadly and convincingly in spring- 
time than the City of Brotherly Love. 
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decided to pool books on gardening to start a lending 
library. 

A committee was appointed to tell Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson, president of the Acorn Club, of the new 
Garden Club, and invite her to be its leader. Mrs. 
Stevenson was much interested in the project but, 
immediately perceiving its possibilities, she pointed 

out the advisability of giving publicity to 





Its street trees have been allowed to 
die and are rarely replaced; its back 
yards are shut in by board fences 
painted a depressing drab, the hue doubtless 
chosen by its Quaker founders and faithfully 
adhered to, and wherever it is possible to 
lay a concrete pavement, there a concrete 


the plan and creating a civic movement. 
A paragraph, telling of the aims of the 
society, appeared soon after in the 
Ledger with results that surprised the com- 
mittee. Requests for fuller information 
and applications for membership began to 
pour in. By the time the committee met 
in the fall there were over a hundred 





pavement is laid, thus cutting off the 
possibility of the untidiness that might 
result through the growth of promiscuous 
blades of grass. 

The idea of founding a little City Garden 
Club occurred to Miss E. W. Lowber one 
spring day, after being shown a border of 
spring bulbs that made an unexpected 
patch of beauty in a particularly cramped 
and unpromising back yard. 

Miss Lowber is one of the founders of 
the Acorn Club and, having seen that patch 
of flowers, she conceived the idea of calling together the other 
founders to invite them to join her in starting a new society to 
be composed of those who had only a narrow city yard in which 
to grow flowers, its object to show what could be done in that 





respect. 

A single meeting was held, at which plans were discussed 
and an outline drawn up. It was to be a very small club, 
perhaps fifty members. There were to be no rules, no obliga- 
tions, though it was hoped 








YARDS AND YARDS 


members, and the question had already 
been asked and answered as to the advis- 
ability of admitting groups as Branches. 
The name of the “Society of LittleGardens” 
had been chosen, and the coat-of-arms, 
designed by Miss Lowber, had been adopted. 
The motto, “Yards and Yards,” was also 
her suggestion. A temporary form of gov- 
ernment had to be decided upon at once 
which, with few changes, is still in control. 
It consists of a Board composed of President, 
two Vice Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary and six Executive 
Officers. A leaflet was issued, which sets forth the objects of 
the Society as follows: 

1. lo promote the love of growing plants and the making 
of gardens within small limits. Anyone actively interested 
in street trees, back yard flowers, window boxes, house 
plants, aquaria, green spots, and in that larger unit, the 
“City Beautiful,” is eligible to membership. 

2. lo obtain such an in- 











that if anyone made a 
success of her back yard, 
she would invite the others 
toseeit. The care of a sin- 
gle potted plant, a border, 
a tree or a vine rendered 
one eligible to membership. 
The dues were to be 
only twenty-five cents a 
year, for there would be 
no expenses beyond the 
sending out of postcards 
to invite the members to 
a back yard meeting. 
Before that Gne meeting 
ended, however, larger 
ideas developed: perhaps 
a window box movement 
might be created; perhaps 
something could be done 
towards planting green 
things in the dark alleys. 
Parlor lectures might be a 
good thing, and it was 
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The little walled garden, designed by Mrs. Frances Duncan and belonging to Miss E. W + 
Lowber who was instrumental in starting the Garden Society. 
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terest in this main object, 
that many garden plots 
may be planted and main- 
tained in hitherto barren 
city limits. 

3. Dues for active mem- 
bers of the Society of Little 
Gardens shall be one dollar, 
with an Initiation Fee of 


two dollars. Associate 
members shall pay no 
Initiation Fee and_ their 


dues shall be twenty-five 
cents a year. 

4. There shall be at 
least one general meeting 
a year, at which experts 
on gardening, care of trees 
and kindred subjects shall 
be invited to speak and 
members may exchange 
experiences and discuss 
topics of interest. 


An active member is 
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entitled to receive invitations to all the meetings of the 
Society, to vote on all questions concerning its work, and te act 
as chairman of a Branch, or Branches. She is etigible to 
election as an Officer. 

The privileges of the Associate Branches are set forth as 
follows in another ieaflet: Invitations to all general meetings. 
Help with seeds, plants, etc., to use in starting gardens. Access 
to the lending library of the Society. A Chairman, who must 
be an Active Member, shall be appointed for each Associate 
Branch, to represent it at the meetings of the Society. Dues 
for an Associate Branch shall be twenty-five cents a year for 
the Group, payable through their Chairman. Each Little 
Garden Group may decide on the amount of dues which shall 
be paid by its members for the support of the local group. 
One Active Member may act as Chairman to several Associate 
Branches. Leaflets and literature of the Society will be sent 
to any group on request. 

At the suggestion of a member of the Octavia Hill Association, 
a graduate gardener was engaged who, last summer, visited the 
Associate Branches, gave advice and help in gardening, and 
sometimes supplied plants and seeds. Weekly visits were paid 
to two Settlements, and families connected with them were 
assisted in starting gardens in their back yards, and a number 
o: window boxes Were given away. This work offers endless 
possibilities. 

The work so far, as might be expected, has been very unequal 
in its results. In some cases, the instruction has been eagerly 
received and faithfully followed, and good work has been done. 
'n others, the recipients have proven so careless and apathetic 
trat one can but conclude that the satisfaction of getting 
something for nothing has been their only reason for asking 
for help. Nevertheless, the Little Gardeners realize that this 
is one of the most important Branches of their work, and they 
intend to push it to the utmost. 

In connection with this activity, an Exchange Committee 
has been formed, on the theory that all who raise flowers have 
some plants to spare, and all flower lovers would rather give 
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A shut-in back yard on Spruce Street in which a little gardener has made a border. 


away their surplus seedlings than throw them on the rubbish 
heap, while there are many thousands in every city who can- 
not afford to buy. An Exchange, therefore, once established, 
would be of service to both classes. 

This Committee held its first important meeting on May 6, 
1916, in the Parish Building of the Church of The Ascension, 
when plants, given by the Active Members, were sold for one, 
two and three cents, or five cents for very fine specimens.” 
And so eager was the demand that nearly twenty dollars was 
taken in. As it was the first meeting of the kind, it was a gala 
occasion. Short lectures on practical gardening were delivered 
by Mrs. Lillian Crowe and Miss Grinnell, while some of the 
pupils of the School of Horticulture for Women made interesting 
demonstrations. 

As a number of plants were unsold at the end of the day, the 

Chairman of the Committee determined 








“=| to hold an informal sale every Friday 
afternoon in May, or as long as her stock 
lasted. These sales were particularly 
popular with school children, who came 
regularly to spend their pennies. But 
women with market baskets came also to 
buy as many plants as they could carry 
home, sometimes returning for a second 
load. 

Miss Caro Miller, whose work in school 
gardens is so well known, has put in a 
plea for the promotion of such sales in the 
poorest parts of the city where there are 
neither flowers nor florists. She under- 
takes to obtain the use of the school yards 
on certain appointed days and vouches 
for the appreciation of those who will 
thus be given a chance to buy some 
“bit of green.” The suggestion came 
too late to be put in effect this year, but 
plans are being laid for its being acted 
upon next summer. 

A further development was suggested 
by Mrs. Jean Kane Foulke, Lecturer on 
Home Sanitation and Household Eco- 
nomics. She said that in her travels 
through the State she came across many 
desolate places where the natives would 











Mrs, Joseph M. Dohan’s attractive, and original garden at 3715} Chestnut Street. 


be glad to have gardens, but had no 
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This is the back yard next to the little shut-in yard on the opposite page. 
money to buy seeds. Could not the Society of Little Gardens 
help such casesr 

Her suggestion was not considered practicable: with an 
active membership of less than two hundred, with dues of one 
dollar a year, and all the city clamoring for flowers, to undertake 
to supply the State of Pennsylvania, all agreed was impossible. 
However, the Committee on Exchange agreed to assume the 
care of one or more applicants apiece, corresponding with them, 
learning their needs and sending them something with which to 
start a garden. Other Little Gardeners wished to help, with 
the result that some twenty applicants were provided for, and 
seeds and plants sent to as many different places. 

This arrangement would be ideal if it were possible for 
everyone to write an expressive letter. But even acknowl- 
edging that this is not the case and that too frequently one 
can not know how far one is helping, 
the plan seems to be successful. Grate- 
ful and interesting letters are some- 
times received, and gardens are being 
started in desolate places, so there is 
reason to hope that this work, as yet in 
its infancy, may be far-reaching in its 
benefits. 

Whenever the community is too far 
from Philadelphia to make any return, 
it is invited, instead, to give all it has to 
spare to those in its neighborhood want- 
ing gardens, or to send to the nearest 
town, where growing things are longed 
for. The Society hopes in this way to 
establish an endless chain of little garden 
groups, many of them perhaps unknown 
to their mother and unknowing of how 
they came into being, but flourishing 
and doing bravely their own work, and 
so doing hers. 

In the early spring of this year, the 
Committee on Back Yards offered a 


prize for the most attractive back yard, 
conditions considered, the contest being 
limited to the Active Members. 
Though only eleven entries were made, 
the Committee feel that the effort was 
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were Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Mrs. Charles T. Cresswell, and 
Miss Caro Miller. 

They agreed that it was not possible to judge the cramped 
back yards of the city with the beautiful gardens of West 
Philadelphia, so considered them in two classes. They gave 
points for design, color combination, cultivation and succession 
of flowers. 

Mrs. Carol R. Williams, 3708 Chestnut Street, won the prize 
awarded to the West Philadelphia gardens; receiving ninety 
points out of a possible hundred. 

Mrs. Louis F. Benson was the winner in the Back Yard class. 
She has created a delightful little formal garden from a strip 
twelve feet wide and thirty-two feet deep, shut in between a 
brick wall on one side and a board fence on the other. 

Miss Lowber possessed a small square yard with little to 
commend it except its neatness and one small border. She 
invited Frances Duncan, author of the delightful “Garden 
Doctor,’ to be her garden architect, and under Mrs. Duncan’s 
supervision, a commonplace yard became a tiny walled garden 
with flowering trees, trained on espaliers against its three 
enclosures and a charming entrance gate, surmounted by the 
coat-of-arms of the Society of Little Gardens. 

Some of the Associate Members, hearing of this contest, 
expressed a wish to have their gardens judged, which was gladly 
acceded to, and several competitions are to be arranged during 
the summer months. 

The Society is deeply interested in Bird- Protection—thanks 
largely to the intelligent work of its first Vice President, Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, who is Secretary of the Audubon 
Society of Pennsylvania. A Bird Sanctuary is being arranged 
in St. Peter’s churchyard at Fourth and Pine Streets. 

Wild Flower Preservation is also considered a matter of 
vital importance, and in order to further this work the Society 
of Little Gardens has become a branch of the Society for the 
Protection of Native Plants of Boston, Mass., whose admirable 
and well chosen leaflets it uses; and warmly recommends. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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entirely successful, owing to the inter- 
est created. 


The judges in the contest 


Mrs. Ralph Pemberton’s back yard is a real flower garden with its flowers and trees. 









THE REMODELING OF AN OLD BANJO CLOCY 


By 


NE day as | was looking over some cuts of 

clocks | remarked to mother-in-law, who was 
on a visit from Kentucky, how almost impossible 
it is to pick up a Willard Banjo. 

After glancing at one of the cuts she said, 
‘Why, | have an acquaintance in the jewelry 
business who has one of those under her counter. 
She took it in part payment for a wedding ring 
from a young farmer in whose father’s kitchen 
it had hung for some years, but as something ts 
missing she doesn’t reckon it much.” 

“Do you really think it is like thisr’’ | asked, 
holding up a picture of a Simon Willard, while the 
thrills of excitement experienced by an amateur 
collector on a hot trail possessed me. 

“Yes, indeed!” . 

“Like the clock in the stationr”’ chimed in my 
wife. 

“Well, that’s right pert,” replied mother-in- 
law “I'll send for this and you may see.” 

In due time the clock arrived and our hopes 
fell, for it was a Howard. Howard followed 
close upon the Willards and Munroe, and made 
clocks of this shape in three sizes; the smallest size 
called banjo, the second size with a pendulum two 
inches longer, often seen in stations, and a third 
with a second-hand dial and 42 degree pendulum, 
which “ beat the second.” 

Our arrival from Kentucky was a banjo with 
a swollen neck and round-ended base box. 

| began to examine it with little interest for my 
hopes were in the Willard class, and | saw at a 
vlance that the front of this clock was a poor 
piece of white pine stained to represent mahogany. 

“What's the user”? thought I, as | took off the 
careworn face to examine the works. As they 
were exposed to view, | whistled softly. 

“Are they of any user” asked my wife, with a 
touch of excitement in her voice. 

“Splendid! extra heavy and as good as the day 
they were finished.” 

| at once decided to call in my friend the clock 
doctor who is one of those Yankee tinkers becom- 
ing altogether too scarce here in New England. 
Ile loves to tinker on clocks, does this man with 
long deft fingers, and he comes honestly by it 
ior he is a blood descendant of the Willard stock. 
Under his magic touch, most any set of works 
will respond. He has a passion for clocks, and 
delights to prowl about in out of the way second- 
hand shops and pick up rare pieces. Once he 
found an old Dutch clock made in Holland about 
1050 and, at another time, the works of a tall 
vrandfather clock with a second hand that sweeps 
the entire face. 

He said our old clock had “ pesky good works” 
and he figured he could cut it into the shape of a 
Willard, but that he would need to put on an 
eight-pound weight and get the swing of the 
pendulum before making any promises, “For ye 
know the Willards have a very narrow neck as 
well as a square base.” 
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The old clock with its splen- 
did works concealed behind a 
clumsy front of white pine. 
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lhe old clock with the new front 
that is worthy of the works. 
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The more he investigated the old clock, the 
more interested he became. 

“Well, | swan.”’ he said when he next met me. 
“Do vou know that there case is solid mahogany? 
Slick; never seen anything beat it! Pine front 
and mahogany body!” 

He was soon dickering with someone he knew for 
a solid brass urn ornament for the top. This was 
particularly fine, having been cast from a pattern 
made by a Willard. Next, he secured the brass side 
“fixings’’ and a brass bezel with “bullseye glass.” 

He found that the case could be cut down to 
the exact dimensions of his grandfather’s Willard, 
so nothing would do but that we should have the 
door and neck frame of gold styled on the old “rope 
pattern” with square burnished corner pieces. 

The painting in the door now came in for dis- 
cussion. Should it be the Constitution and 
Guerriere enshrouded in the smoke of battle, Mt. 
Vernon with its sloping lawns, or some pastoral 
landscape? We finally decided on Mt. Vernon 
as the doctor said he could get a perfect copy of 
one said to be by Munroe and that “thair ain't 
nothing quite like it.” 

A piece of lead pipe from the cellar was moulded 
into an eight pound weight and hung by a wire 
(not gut) for the doctor declared that modern gut 
couldn't be depended on and it would be “a 
derned shame to knock the bottom out of that 
beauty.” 

All these parts are now assembled, and _ the 
banjo’s fascinating “tick-tock’’ has become a 
factor in the life of the living-room. 

Friends often exclaim, “What a_ beautiful 
banjo clock! Is it a Willard?”’ 

“No, it is not a Willard but a very prized 
example of another make.”’ Then, if they are 
interested in old clocks, we tell them the story of 
the re-birth. 

And, sometimes, we add to the story of our banjo 
clock, a little account of the Willard boys, who 
made these clocks and many other kinds, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth in Massachusetts. [he 
clockmakers were the sons of Benjamin and Sarah 
Willard, who had twelve children, Simon, the eighth 
son, was by far the most famous, before he was 
thirteen, he had made a tall clock that struck which 
was better than any made by the English clock- 
maker to whom he was apprenticed. 

The banjo clock—which got its name, as anyone 
may guess, from its shape—was invented by Simon 
in 1801. It was an eight-day, non-striking pen- 
dulum clock, smaller and more compact than the 
tall clock and easily fastened to the wall. It doesn’t 
surprise me a bit to read that it won instant success. 
In 1802, Willard got it patented, and the patent 
that covers the type of clock of which mine is a 
rejuvenated example bears the distinguished sig- 
natures of Thomas Jefferson, President, James 
Madison, Secretary of State, and Levi Lincoln, 
Attorney General. 
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He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 





AM hoping that you love these verses of Emily Dickinson's 

as | do for then you will understand what | mean when | 
tell you of our library, and the way it has bestowed the loosened 
wings of liberty upon all who live in our little town. There, at 
the top of River Hill it stands, the first of the old buildings to 
vreet you as you come into Hanover. But it was not always 
there, and this | mean literally, for after you have lived a while 
in our town you grow wondrous wise in the knowledge that 
buildings move almost of themselves, and that, overnight, your 
neighbor’s ell may be trundling down the street to the lower 
village later to be made over into a “tenement.” (With us this 
word is in frequent use and has no sense of social reproach. 
It is merely the custom of the country.) When the Howe 
ibrary—it was then President Wheelock’s home, his “ mansion,” 
so the old narratives call it—was built in 1773 it stood on 
the south corner of the Campus, and there it stayed until, in 
1838, it was moved to its present site. Later generations added 
another story and embellished it with a portico for, in its first 
construction, it was more solidly plain, “forty-six feet by thirty- 
six, and of two stories, and with a gambrel roof,’’ and Wheelock 
himself describes it as a “decent and convenient house for two 
families.” 

| wonder if you will let me stop for a while, and make visual 
for you, if | can, this little pre-Revolutionary town of Hanover? 
Again | am quoting Wheelock, “A little more than three years 
ago there was nothing to be seen here but a horrid wilderness; 
now there are eleven comfortable dwelling-houses (beside the 
large one | built for my students), and some of them reputable 
ones, built by tradesmen and others,—the most of them finished, 
and all expected to be habitable before winter, and all within 
sixty rods of the Col- 
lege.’ In his earlier 
house the roof had 
leaked so that the rain 
dripped upon the 
paper as he wrote, and 
his first shelter was as 
primitive as the dwell- 
ings of the wandering 
Israelites. That was 
built just back of my 
cottage, and | nearly 
always stop to read the 
words from his narra- 
tive printed on the 
marking boulder; “| 
made a hutt of loges 
about 18 feet square, 
without stone, bricks, 
glass ornail. My sons 
and students made 
booths and beds of 
Hemlock Boughs.”’ 
Somehow | like to 
think of those early 
College days; of that 
first Commencement 
When only four stu- 
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lhe Howe Library, in its first estate in 1773, was the home of the founder of Dartmouth College 
In 1838, it was moved to its present site; later, a third story and the portico were added 


OF WINGS”? 


danced along the dingy days, 
\nd this bequest of wings 
Vas but a book. What liberty 


\ loosened spirit brings!” 





dents were graduated, when the Presidential board was spread 
for that dinner with their one table-cloth, “lately given by a 
generous lady in Connecticut and that of her own manufac- 
ture’’; and, in sharpest contrast, gracing that same table, the 
magnificent Governor Wentworth punch-bowl. Today, this 
bowl is pronounced by: experts to be one of the finest pieces OL 
Colonial silver in existence. 

Eleazar Wheelock was one of those serene and steadfast souls 
whose never-failing faith made education possible in New 
England. And [| am sure, if ever in spirit he revisits his old 
“mansion,” he is glad to see how the education he began has 
spread, to watch the children reading, not the little chap books 
and primers of his day, but wonderful volumes with illustrations 
as gorgeous and lovely as the adventures within their covers. 
| think | always speak first of the children’s room, because, 
attractive as the rest of the library is, this is the consummation 
of all charm. But | am forgetting. | haven't let you open 
the Colonial green door with its shining brass knocker vet. 
When you have done that you step into a wide, eighteenth cen- 
tury hall running the length of the house. At the end is a 
long window, the only modern touch in its proportions; useful 
as giving a necessary light to what might otherwise be an 
overdark effect, and not too distressing, even to an antiquarian. 
The Children’s Room is on the right hand side. Yesterday, if 
you had been with me, vou would have seen a demure little 
lassie—Jessie Wilcox Smith might have drawn her—sitting 
cross-legged, deep in Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Almost the nicest 
thing about the whole room is the way it really belongs to the 
children. There are no “grown-ups’’ to bother; as for the 
librarian, why, she isn’t a “grown-up” at all, but one of them- 
selves. Like dear Mrs. 
ligey Winkle’s, the 
chairs are small, and 
so is the table, long and 
low and just right for 
little elbows. There is 
a deep window seat 
where a child may 
read, sheltered, while 
the rain beats outside. 
On the two front win- 
dow sills are a gold fish 
tank filled with green- 
ery, and a miniature 
"Japanese garden. This 
last changes weekly, 
and, of late, the 
children have been 
much engaged by the 
attractions of a very 
black dog with jewelled 
eves that guards the 
tiny pool. Just around 
the corner from the 
mantel—isn't that old 
panelling lovely?—is a 
case of birds, brilliant- 
hued and sober-coated, 
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the varieties that would naturally be seen in our North 

country. It is the nicest sugar-coated pedagogical pill 
you can imagine. I realized that the other day when 
| surprised two little urchins gazing tenderly at it. 
Personally, | had never suspected them of sentiment 
before, but, they spoke so prettily of a tame robin, of 
birds’ nests that they had found and left unharmed, 
that | began to understand. These birds in the case 
were a symbol of the beautiful free creatures that 
they must love and watch for and never harm. All 
around the room are book-shelves, such low little ones. 
lhe wise architect would not allow them to be built 
any higher, thus preserving the line of the panelling 
and making the child’s reach equal to his grasp, and, 
begging Browning’s pardon, that’s what youth’s Heaven 
is for. It is so much nicer to be able to go all by 
yourself and pick out what your fancy dictates, to 
browse around, and, at last, take down your own desired 
treasure. Why, | can hear the fluttering of these little 
free wings every time | pass the door. On the table 
are books to tempt even an unreading child; books that 
every Satisfying child reads and reads again: “ Heidi,” 
“Water Babies,” the Tenniel “Alice in Wonderland,” 
and the only other one that bears any comparison— 
| mean the Rackham edition—Boutel de Mouvel’s 
“Joan of Arc” and “The Arabian Nights” and “The 
Child’s Garden of Verses” illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish. And always flowers! Can’t you see what this room 
means toour children here? Its beauty has bloomed right into 
their lives, and,.in their most plastic years, an unerring sense 
of good taste is being formed subconsciously for them. 

So much is done for them always. I wish you might see the 
Children’s Room tonight—I write ahead of the season, you 
know—for it is gay with paper pumpkins and witches and with 
yellow and black Hallowe’en festoons. Thanksgiving and 
Christmas will bring their own 
appropriate decorations; and the 











Almost the nicest thing about the Children’s Room is the way it really belongs to the children. 
The chairs are low and so is the table, and there is a deep window seat. 


look at and assimilate for themselves another sugar-coated pill 
of knowledge. 

But the best and wisest plan of all is not visible, unless you 
see it with the inward eye and so make it the bliss of solitude. 
Once a week, on Saturday mornings, the little children come 
for a story-telling time. Yesterday the tale was told of crook- 
backed Seumas who, crossing the moor at dusk, heard the good 
people singing “Sunday, Monday, Sunday, Monday” over and 
over again, and, honest man that 
he was, harmonized the song, and 





pictures:are changed often enough 
to give a stimulating variety to 
the child-mind. I know I especially 
appreciate it all because, when | 
was little, a library was “a place 
to be afraid in’’; now ours is such 
a friendly, ‘‘getatable”’ spot. There 
are vertical files of all sorts of nec- 
essary knowledge which the children 
may consult as freely as the older 
people; reading-lists are conven- 
iently placed; the library walks 
hand in hand with the school, and 
makes, | am sure, the path of 
learning a pleasant one to tread. 
At the beginning of the stacks is 
a case always full of things that are 
worth looking at; a child learns so 
much by the mere process of using 
his eyes. ‘the collection may be 
pressed seaweed or carefully 
mounted ferns, groups of brilliant 
butterflies and minerals as multi- 
colored as their wings. In turn we 
have had stamps and autographs 
and rare old manuscripts; and, at 
present, the case shows a very deco- 
rative gathering of original book- 
cover designs. Each collection is 
kept a fortnight for the children to 








Before this old fireplace, beneath the portrait of little Sarah Howe, 
the children come, once a week, for a story-telling time. 


was rewarded by his hump being 
bewitched away, and a sackeen of 
gold swung over his shoulder 
instead. Imagine the children there 
in front of the fire; the littlest on 
the rug; the older ones on tiny 
chairs, listening, listening for the 
fall of fairy feet, their minds tuned 
to harmony by their surroundings. 
For one, brief, blessed hour they 
will live in that land of heart’s desire 
which lies East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon. In the glowing coals 
they will trace the forms of Roland 
and his Peers, watch Robin Hood 
and the Merry Men sweeping down 
through Sherwood and join the 
enchanted flight of Huon of Bor- 
deaux. What memories they can, 
grown old, look back upon. 

From the Children’s Room to the 
hall is, of course, a natural step. 
Here is the delivery desk, the 
centralized point of the library. 
It was interesting to be told that, 
architecturally, these old Colonial 
houses with the wide middle hall 
are almost naturally adapted to the 
ground-plan of a small library. 
How much more artistically country 
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The Reading Room looking toward the street. This room has the subtle quality called 
“presence,” and combines the privacy of a library with all the comforts of home. 


towns might house their books if only this fact were realized. On 
the left is our Reading Room, on the right the Children’s Room, 
behind that the necessary work-room, and, as | have said, the 
focussing-point of the librarian’s energy, the central desk, is in 
the hall: In smaller libraries stacks could be incorporated with 
the reading room. In ours the building of outside stacks was 
necessitated by the library’s growth, and here | drop into mere 
statistics. In five years our borrowers have increased from 400 
to 1,200; the circulation is 25,575— 
| am proud that a third of this is 
juvenile—and it is an equal source 
of pride to add that we now have 
nearly 7,000 volumes, 1,334 of 
which were added last year. But 
then we are very fortunate in hav- 
inga librarian who understands not 
only books but the value of the 
human material with which she 
must work. Have you noticed the 
flower table, in itself a good piece 
being rope-carved Empire. That 
was her idea, and from the first of 
May on—the spring comes slowly 
up our way, you know—the early 
wild flowers: hepaticas, anemones, 
arbutus, blood-root and violets are 
gathered and displayed here, and 
the lucky child who finds one first 
has his name printed on a card 
and displayed beneath his trophy. 
And so the table blooms all 
through the summer, and the 
children learn to know and love 
flowers as well as birds. 

In the hall, just at the edge of 
the Reading Room, stands the cat- 
alogue case, and | find myself 
always thinking first of the flowers 
that are onit, and next of the book- 
names inside. Tonight a brass jar 











This table blooms from early spring with the wild flowers which the 
children gather in their eager search for first blossoms 
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filled with gorgeous black-ash berries gives out gen- 
erous color to all who enter. Even in February we 
have had shad-bush blossoms sweet with Spring’s 
promise—I don’t know quite by what wizardry this 
was managed—and in early Mav we look forward to 
the glow of great golden tulips against the brass 
plaque beyond. All of which brings me to the garden 
that lies back of the Library; a new-old garden for 
it is to be full of old fashioned flowers, blooming 
against a Colonial white fence with an upper green 
lattice. There are to be crocuses, narcissi, daffodils, 
tulips and all kinds of stately Iris; the rose-garden 
blooms hardily until the heavy frosts come, and there 
is multi-colored phlox, waves of it. 

Next summer we are hoping that a Garden Club 
will grow as the flowers do, beautifully into the lives 
of all the people in town. A garden may be such a 
happy, pleasant place, you know, and, like the wild- 
flower table and the exhibit case, we believe that 
this will become another community interest, with 
regular exhibitions and the proper public spirit of 
friendly competition. 

Across the hall is the Reading Room, two of the 
old Colonial parlors swept into one, you see. That 
was done twenty years ago when the library was 
given to the town of Hanover by Mrs. Emily Howe 
Hitchcock “in loving memory of the Howe family.” 
It is a lovely and gracious room, and | am never sure which 
aspect of it | prefer. 

If | look from the door to the stock-room—there the 
floors are covered with battle-ship gray linoleum waxed to 
a faint luminosity, and the vista ends in a fringe of pinky 
flowers blossoming on the window-ledge—|! know this is my 
favorite view; and then, walking farther, as | glance back 
the length of the room to where the old bas-relief Empire 
mirror hangs, | am _ persuaded 
that | was mistaken in my earlier 
judgment. 

And is it happier in summer, this 
long, cool room, with its sense of 
flowers, or in winter when | sit 
reading before the open fire, and, 
through the windows, watch the 
advancing dusk come dressed in 
shadows as bluely purple as if 
Monet himself had painted them? 
| am not sure. 

| only know that the room has 
that subtle quality called “pres- 
ence,’ and that it combines the 
privacy of a library with all the 
comforts of home. But of one 
thing I’m positive; that the pan- 
elled fireplace with the little 
quaint early-Victorian child 
Sarah Howe—is a very perfect 
glimpse. Indeed, “perfect” is a 
word to apply to the whole library. 

Yet not quite perfection. For 
me it lacks one thing, | want, hung 
where all the children may see it, 
a portrait of Eleazar Wheelock, 
that they may know the benign 
countenance of this “very pious 
man” who heard “the voice crying 
out in the wilderness’” and whose 
dream became Dartmouth. 




















A CONVENIENT AND PRACTICAL KITCHEN CABINET 


Designed and Constructed to Suit Individual Requirements and Therefore Pre- 


senting Some 


HWE kitchen cabinet shown in the 

accompanying cut was designed 
for the particular location shown, but 
is of such dimensions that it can be 
used in any kitchen. The principal 
aim in designing this cabinet was 
simplicity, and provision for large 
storage capacity, ample working space 
and the avoidance of some of the 
unnecessary appliances found in many 
cabinets which, though ingenious, 
take up considerable space and are 
not often used. The special features 
of this cabinet are described as 
follows: 

Che large storage cupboard is 34 
by 38 inches, and is 11 inches deep, 
with movable shelves which canbe 
raised or lowered to suit one’s in- 
dividual needs as to height between. 
The doors are of ground glass and the 
inside of cupboard is finished in white 
enamel. The cupboard is fastened 
to the lower part of the cabinet by 
screws so that it may be easily taken 
off for transportation. 

Another feature of the cabinet 1s 
the table space under the cupboard, 
which can be used for temporary 
storage if desirable, and which is 
enclosed by the drop front, which 
slides back under the cupboard when 
the table is in use. The large table 
top, 27 by 42 inches, is made of pine, 
covered with polished zinc, and 
underneath is a large mixing board 
which is drawn out when in use. 

The flour bin at the right is divid- 
ed into two compartments, giving 
storage room for both bread and 
pastry flour. This bin has a balanc- 
ing weight and an automatic catch 
which keeps it open when flour 1s 
being taken out. 

[he upper left-hand drawer is 
divided into small compartments of 
convenient size for knives, forks, 
spoons and small cooking utensils, 
while the other three drawers are 
used for larger utensils. 

One of the special features of this 
cabinet is the large drawer at the 
bottom for pots, kettles, and large 
utensils, and is found to be much 
more convenient than the cupboard 
which is usually provided for this 
purpose, where the article wanted is 
often at the back or hidden by other 
things in front. This drawer, which 


By FRANK A. HAMMOND 








The cabinet, open, showing the simple and commodious 
arrangement of drawers, shelves and working surface 




















Ihe outside of the cabinet is made perfectly smooth and 
without panels in order to avoid dust catchers. 
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Features that are Unusually Ingenious and Out of the Ordinary 


is 22 by 23 inches and 11 inches 
deep, has ample capacity and is deep 
enough for large utensils. The drawer 
slides easily, being fitted with brass 
rollers, and when wide open every 
article can be seen at a glance. 

The outside of the cabinet is made 
perfectly smooth and without panels 
in order to avoid dust catchers, and 
the cabinet is fitted with ball bearing 
roller castors, so as to be easily 
moved when floors are cleaned. 

The material used for all outside 
surfaces is plain cak stained a light 
golden brown by burning with chro- 
mate of potash and rubbing with 
linseed oil. This gives a dull finish 
and will not be injured by the steam 
and moisture of the kitchen. The 
interior of the drawers is of white 
wood finished with shellac. 

The diagram of kitchen which _ is 
shown is not intended as a mcdel 
plan, but shows the arrangement of 
the kitchen in which this cabinet is in 
use, and its location as shown in the 
pictures. 

A cabinet, to be ideally placed, 
should be near a window so that the 
light comes over the left shoulder as 
one stands or sits before the cabinet, 
and there should not te—as there is 
in this case—a door so placed that 
the worker is in danger of being run 
into by some one hastily entering the 
kitchen. The table, also, in the 
ideally planned kitchen, would stand 
in a different relation to the cabinet 
as well as to the stove and sink. 
Pleced in a corner, as it is here, but 
two of its sides are accessible, and 
these two sides are within range cl 
the swing of two ccors. 

A gocd place for the table is in the 
centre of the room, if it can stand 
there without being in tco direct a line 
of march between exits, allowing the 
worker to approach it easily from sink, 
stove or cupboard. Covered with 
zinc, hot cooking utensils can be set 
upon it—a tremendous comfort to a 
cook in a hurry. In this kitchen, the 
only place to deposit hot dishes near 
the range is the drain shelf of the sink, 
but, unfortunately, the man who lives 
in a rented house can not make his 
kitchen conform to his ideas of con- 


venience as he can a kitchen cabinet 


of his own designing. 
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AN OLD-TIME HOME 





INDUSTRY 


The Dye Kettle and Its Marvels—Lovely Colors from Weed 
and Tree—Secrets That Are of Value to Many Modern Crafts 


By EMILY R. SUGDEN 











@IHERE is always something fascinat- 
ing in the thought of one substance 
yielding its distinctive color for the 
beautifying of another lacking it, and 
now that the supply of dyestuffs has 
become a national problem our 
thoughts naturally revert to the time 
when the problem was purely domes- 
tic. For, as everyone knows, in the 
days of the early settlers, dyeing 
yarn and homespun cloth was as much a part of the year’s 
routine work in the home as the daily preparation of the family 
meals, and even less than a century has passed since it was 
still a custom in country homes where access to town markets 
was uncertain and difficult. For weeks at a time in the spring 
and fall, a big brass kettle hung in the fireplace filled with dye 
and materials which were receiving their coloring bath. 

After describing this to us, a lovely little lady nearing her 
ninetieth year, added with roguish eyes, “ When | was a small 
child, my winter dresses of homespun were dyed with madder 
in the big kettle and | thought they would be so much prettier 
if mother would only dye them a bright scarlet, but in my 
present childhood, | prefer the madder.” 

Exact data regarding the old-fashioned dyes are scarce, most 
that we know is folklore, fragments passed from one generation 
to another and, like all knowledge of that sort, bringing a glam- 
our that veils the drudgery of the actual work. Romance lies 
at remote points of time and space, and though it must have 
added greatly to her manifold duties, it is a pleasing fancy to 
picture the housewife of pioneer days selecting and experiment- 
ing with flowering plants, and with root, bark and branch of 
forest trees in the search for coloring matter to make beautiful 
her handiwork. 

Mr. John Bigelow, in his “ Retrospection of An Active Life,” 
wrote, “Our undershirts were dyed at home with coloring matter 
extracted from the goldenrod which it was the business of us 
youngsters to gather in its season.” Probably “youngsters” 
of earlier days helped to gather and bring into the house fresh 
growths for the dye pot, and the girls may have been rewarded 
as Mr. Bigelow’s sister seems to have been, for he records the 
fact that she had a dress made of cloth woven from the golden- 
rod colored yarn. Such a gown must have been more than a 
touch of color as goldenrod remains true to its name and hue 
in the liquid dye, and Mrs. Earle in “Home Life in Colonial 
Days’ refers to its being “mixed with indigo to make green.” 

Nature is prodigal of brown and yellow. Brown, ranging in 
shade from ruddy to soft golden, was extracted from the bark 
of wiid cherry, yellow oak, maple and butternut trees. The 
outside shell of black walnuts has the reputation of coloring a 
beautiful clear brown, but with it comes the caution that if too 
strong an infusion is used for woolen, the cloth will be riddled 
with holes. Different varieties of oak have each their character- 
istic color or shade; white oak bark was used for a soft rich yellow, 
red oak for another shade, and there is a legend in one family 
of an ancestress who was told she would have “a beautiful 
sweet olive’’ if she dyed a gown with black oak, and was in 
despair when it came out a “dingy yellow.” 

The inner bark of barberry bushes yields a yellow said to 
have been highly esteemed by the makers of rag carpets, but 
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as barberry is a common shrub in New England it must have 
been very accessible, which may account in a measure for its 
popularity. Alum is required to fix the yellow of barberry, as 
well as the lemon-yellow from hickory bark, and the soft pri- 
mary yellow from peach leaves. Mrs. Earle says that the petals 
of St. Johnswert and of Jerusalem artichoke were used for 
yellow, and the bark of sassafras for orange. 

Purslane, the pestiferous weed whose persistency in growing 
where it is not wanted has given origin to the proverbial com- 
parison “ Mean as pusly,” shows a pleasanter side of its nature 
when we learn that mixed with alum it dyes “a rich blue.” 

Petals of the bee-balm blossoms were used for red, but red 
dyes from native vegetation seem to have been lacking though 
there is a tradition that the root of bloodroot will dye a pale 
shade of red “if enough roots can be found,” but we have no 
knowledge as to how many roots would be enough, nor whether 
anyone ever found enough. 

Despite the profusion of green in nature, it seems to be an 
elusive color to reduce to dye; usually it was produced by mixing 
yellow and blue, though any child who has worn a white dress 
while playing in high grass or on turf knows the possibility of 
a green coloring that is vivid and lasting. Perhaps grass was 
too common to be thought of, or it may be the formula of 
extracting its color was not learned and is left for some present- 
day experimenter to discover. 

To the Puritans, it must have seemed a direct dispensation 
of Providence that the drab of their “sad-colored garments”’ 
could be procured from the bark of a tree that grew so plenti- 
fully as the hemlock. 

Presumably the use of indigenous growths was learned by 
experimenting and from observation of the methods of the 
native Indian squaws, but the pioneers must have brought 
some knowledge of dyeing with them, for they always used the 
commercial indigo, madder, cochineal and logwood, and there 
still grows on the hills of Essex County, Massachusetts, a woody 
plant said to have been brought from England by the Puritans 
and cultivated by them for dyeing purposes. It is a species of 
Genista, and woad-waxen is one of its names, but it is most 
commonly called dyer’s green-weed. It is probably the same 
that Culpepper described in his Herbal as, “Wold, Weld, or 
Dyer’s Weed that groweth everywhere by the way-side, in 
moist ground as well as dry, in corners of fields and by-lanes, 
and sometimes all over the fields. In Sussex and Kent they call 
it green weed,” from which we conclude that it was either from 
Sussex or Kent that it migrated to this country. 

Recently someone wrote a letter to a Connecticut Newspaper 
describing the fields of “wode” that were cultivated in the 
early part of the last century for a blue dye, but of which no 
trace is left. Undoubtedly this was /satis tinctoria or “dyer’s 
woad” and, as another colonist from England, Culpepper, says, 
it was “sowed in fields for the benefit of it,’ and he adds that 
“the seed if it be a little chewed gives an azure color.” This 
suggests that the color was extracted by maceration of the seeds, 
but this is purely conjecture for, as in several instances, tradi- 
tion is not definite regarding th ‘t of tree or plant used. 
Neither are our inherited directic r using accurate as in the 
recipes of an old-fashioned expel 1 cook, so in the process 
of dyeing, “judgment” seems to . necessary ingredient. 

(Continued or 104) 
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From time to time, we hope to 
publish one or more pages of photo- 
graphs of the houses into which the 
House BEAUTIFUL goes each 
month. This monthly visit has 
made us feel that there wes a bond 
of common endeavor, of mutual 
help, between the House BEav- 
TIFUL and its readers,—a feeling 
: which all editors know, and which 
= is a definite, if intangible, relation- 
= ship. To see these actual homes of 
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BEAUTIFUL SUBSCRIBERS 


members of our magazine family 
has given usa real pleasure and an 
intimate interest, and we publish 
them in the certainty that our 
readers will find in these houses, not 
only the interest that always lies in 
seeing the homes of other people, 
but an added interest due to the 
fact that these houses are lived in 
by members of the Fellowship of 
Home Makers to which all Houst 
BEAUTIFUL readers belong. 


we 


An attractive conc.ete house at Altadena, California, that has the Sierra Madre Mountains as a “‘back-drop.” 
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SHEFFIELD PLATE WAS MADE 


A Visit to the Old Factories of Sheffield—The Methods for! Making 





Sheffield and Electro-plate 


Modern Attempt to Use Old Method 


By JULIA W. TORREY 


S the making of larger articles from sheets of copper plated 

on one side (and later on both sides) with silver became very 
profitable the industry was afterwards carried on in other 
English towns, and to some extent on the Continent, but the 
historical interest pertaining to it will always be centered in 
Sheffield where the process was invented and by far the greater 
portion of the goods were produced. 

On our first visit to Sheffield my husband and | were shown 
over several factories where much of the old plate had been 
made, and where, in some cases, the descendants of the original 
owners still manufacture large quantities of silver and modern 
plated-ware. 

We had taken with us the claret-jug here illustrated. It is a 
marked piece by one of these firms, and it proved to be the 
occasion of several discoveries most interesting to us. First, 
the piece was found to have been made in 1850 and sold to the 
original buyer for five pounds, which happened to be exactly 
what we had paid for it. Now, electro-plating 
had been introduced in 1840 and was so much 
more easily and cheaply accomplished that it 
quite supplanted the old method. We were 
told, however, that as many of the firms had 
large quantities of the rolled plate on hand, 
they went on using it for some years in goods 
of better quality. This claret-jug is of extra 
heavy plate and the floral design on the body 
is engraved, not flat-chased, the latter being 
usual in order to avoid the danger of cutting 
through and exposing the copper. The handle 
and lid are of silver rolled on white metal, 
commonly known as “nickel silver”’ or ‘ Ger- 
man silver.” As this alloy was much less con- 
spicuous when worn down, and could better 
resist wear, it gradually superseded copper 
as a foundation for rolled plate after 1830, 
although being harder it was less easily 
worked. But the designs had now become 
heavier and less graceful, and one seldom 
finds specimens made during this transitional 
period which are of much interest to the col- 
lector. The claret-jug is somewhat exceptional, 
being far more pleasing than most of these late 
pieces. It represents magnif- 
icent quality and workmanship. 

Another marked piece which 
proved of interest is the soup- 
tureen shown in the illustra- 
tion. On looking at the photo- 
graph, the owner of the works 
which we were visiting said he 
could show us the very dies 
from which the handles and 
mounts had been struck, for 
although the firm that had pro- 
duced the tureen had gone out 
of existence years ago, many of 
their dies had been preserved 
and were now in the cellar 
below where we were standing. 


1850 
floral design. 


1830 
portant articles of tableware in the days of Old Sheffield Plate. 


Pair of entree dishes, about 





Claret- jug by Smith, Sissons and Co., 
Extra heavy plate with engraved 





These dishes were about the most - 
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On leaving the office we noticed that the door was held open 
by something on the floor resembling a brick. It proved to 
be one of the old ingots that had never been put through the 
rollers and is now preserved by way of curiosity. The copper 
bar is about two inches thick and the layer of silver on the top 
about an eighth of an inch. The whole ingot would have been 
rolled into a sheet approximating the thickness of the articles 
to be made. 

Going down the winding stone steps into the underground 
portion of these old factories reminds one of descending into the 
dungeon of some ancient castle. Many of the rooms are 
without daylight; both floors and walls are of stone. The 
former are necessarily very solid to help form sufficient founda- 
tion for the heavy machinery. 

In one of these dark cellars, we saw hundreds of heavy dies 
arranged in long rows on shelves and floor. There were long 
narrow ones for the stamping of strips to form the delicate 

thread and bead edges, curiously shaped ones 
r for handles and all sorts of spouts and mounts, 
also large heavy ones for the bodies of entree 
and vegetable dishes. Most of these dies were 
about a hundred years old and among them 
were many that had belonged to the firm whose 
' mark identified them as the makers of the 
_  soup-tureen. We were delighted to find those 
from which the handles and border mounts 
had been struck nearly a century ago. In all 
these pieces of the later period the small 
stampings were of silver and not rolled plate. 
We learned that after the introduction of 
electro-plated articles in the heavily ornate 
styles now known as “early Victorian,” the 
mounts began to be cast in German silver, 
and the steel dies which had been so carefully 
cut at great expense fell into disuse. It was 
believed that those belonging to the earlier 
periods would never be wanted again and they 
were nearly all sold as old metal to be melted 
down. Many belonging to the period between 
i810 and 1850 were kept and are still used 
in the production of modern silver and some- 
times plated-ware. 

Anarticle that has preserved 
its popularity in the original 
form and designs, and is still 
extensively manufactured, is 
the entree dish with cover, to 
be used as a pair of similar 
dishes when the handle is de- 
tached. We saw numerous old 
dies for shaping bodies, handles 
and mounts of these dishes 
which were about the most im- 
portant article of tableware in 
the days of Old Sheffield Plate. 
It is not difficult, nowadays, 
to find single ones for sale at 
a moderate price, and most 
large dealers can show one or 
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more pairs or even sets, but, as fine 
ones are always in demand, the price 
is high. 

Leaving the collection of dies re- 
luctantly, we passed into another 
subterranean chamber where heavy 
stamping machines with the dies fixed 
in them were stamping out parts 
which were assembled and soldered 
together further on, and then sent 
up-stairs for the final processes of 
filing down, cleaning and burnishing. 

In the hammering room a skilled 
workman was flat-hammering a par- 
tially finished tray to get the surface 
perfectly smooth and hard; another 
had a circular sheet of silver which he 
was hammering into a bowl shape 
over a fixed stake. This is the method 
of hand-raising which has been used 
for the shaping of hollow-ware in 
metal from time immemorial. The 
body and cover of the soup-tureen 
had been shaped in this way. 

We were interested to learn that a 
few Sheffield plated articles have been 
recently produced by the old method, 
and were shown a tea-tray made 
from copper rolled-plate with heavy 
silver mounts that was just being 
finished. Large pieces of this kind 
are much more easily reproduced than 
the earlier ones would be, but this 
tray was not quite so skilfully done 
as the old one from which it was 
copied. The makers said, however, 
that it had cost nearly as much to 
produce as if it had been of solid 
silver, and that it would take many 
years of training if workmen were to 
acquire anything like the proficiency 


of their predecessors in the very delicate manipulation required. 

At another factory, we were privileged to look over a number 
of the old design books now highly prized by the firms that have 
Here we found the original designs from 


preserved them. 


which a number of our pieces had been made. 


containing designs by Richard Morton, we found the exact 
pattern of the sugar and cream baskets with blue glass liners, 
the proud possession of which we owe to the fact that my 
husband happened into a certain 


‘ 


“exchange club” at the right 
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Entree dish, made about 1810. 





Entree dishes have preserved 


their popularity and are still extensively manufactured. 
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Entree. dish with cover and handle removed 


The dish and 


cover—with handle detached—make a pair of similar dishes. 


In a book 
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Sheffield soup tu- 
reen by T. J. Cres- 
wich, made about 
1830, after which 
date “German sil- 
ver’ gradua!ly super- 
seded copper as a 
foundation for rolled- 
plate. 


Sugar and cream 
baskets with blue 
glass liners, made by 
Richard Morton in 
1785. The smaller 
one is for serving 
cream with a ladle. 
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moment to see them arrive. Even 
singly, these baskets, in good con- 
dition, are rare, and a pair (the 
smaller intended for cream to be 
served with a ladle) is most ex- 
ceptional. The finding of these was 
not, like some of our earlier acqui- 
sitions, a case of “ beginner’s luck,” 
but of the good fortune that some- 
times follows a collector who has 
learned to look for the best and per- 
sists until he finds it. 

But | do wish | could show you one 
bit of “beginner’s luck,”’ not even a 
purchase, but a genuine gift fallen 
from the clear sky of “Collector's 
Heaven.”” We had gone into one of 
those enticing, dingy, downstairs 
antique shops and, just as we were 
going out up the little steep steps, we 
saw in the window a decanter, and 
round the neck of that blessed bottle 
was the loveliest Sheffield wine-marker 
| have ever seen; graceful festoons 
and clusters of grapes, and clearly 
and delicately cut out the letters, 
S-h-e-r-r-y. Of course we wanted to 
buy it but—we had bought a lot— 
the dealer insisted on ‘“‘throwing it in” 
to make our bargain better! 

Another thing; nobody should 
expect to buy Sheffield plate for 
little or nothing, except by the ad- 
vantage of sheerest luck. Way back 
in the eighteenth century it brought 
good prices. Horace Walpole writes 
in 1700: “As I went to Lord Straf- 
ford’s | passed through Sheffield, 
which is one of the foulest towns in 
England in the most charming sit- 
uation. There are two and twenty 


thousand inhabitants making knives and scissors; they remit 
11,000 pounds a week to London. One man there has discovered 
the art of plating copper with silver—I bought a pair of candle- 
sticks for two guineas that are quite pretty.” 
purchasing power of two guineas has. at least doubled since 
this old letter to George Montague was written, you must 
not feel that you are being imposed upon when a reliable dealer 
asks you a corresponding price, for Sheffield really always 
brought approximately such sums. 


Now, as the 











NEW YEAR'S 


WE hold in our memory 
CALLS 


the vignette of a trivial 
incident that happened one 
New Year’s ages and ages ago. It was during the period 
when everyone kept open house at New Year’s. New Year’s 
calls constituted a sort of social clearing house. One indicated 
by his calls whom he wished to cleave to during the opening 
year, and not to cal] meant a courteous rupture of acquaint- 
ance. So inviolable was this custom that even when death 
came to a household to preclude festivity for a season, a 
basket was hung on the door at New Year’s for friends of the 
bereaved family to drop their cards into, and thus keep the 
social card catalog up to date. 

The custom of universal entertainment inevitably became 
a sort of saturnalia—one cannot with impunity take refresh- 
ment at a hundred houses. By midnight sea-going cabs were 
at a premium and the streets were filled with young, old, and 
middle-aged gentlemen as wilted as the tea roses or gardenias 
in their buttonholes. In those days, probably New Year’s reso- 
lutions didn’t become operative until the second of the month. 

Much of the hospitality, of course, was without alcoholic 
accompaniment; and the incident we refer to happened in our 
own home late one New Year’s night. The last guest had ap- 
parently departed, the tired family was about to relax and 
disperse when the door bell rang and in stepped an individual 
whom none of us had ever seen before. The stranger greeted 
us with perfect assurance and a certain solemn air. Tall, thin, 
sallow, dressed in black, absolutely sober, he wore a slightly 
ecclesiastical air as if at some time of his life he had contemplated 
taking holy orders. Had he made a mistake in the houser 
Could he be an old acquaintance whom we had forgotten? 

With instant tact our mother resumed the role of hostess, 
welcoming the stranger as if he were an old friend, asking no 
questions which might be doubly embarrassing, ushering him 
into the dining-room with a manner that had become as in- 
stinctive with her after the hospitable labors of the day as 
shaking hands must be with presidents. 

The chicken salad was still cold, the escalloped oysters 
were still hot, all the ice-cream hadn’t melted, and the coffee 
urn responded like the widow’s cruse. The rest of us had 
followed, wondering a little what we ought to say, but it wasn’t 
necessary for us to say anything. Enthroned at the table, 
the stranger was concentrating all his energies on the matter 
before him—sandwiches, coffee, ice cream, salad, cake, oysters, 
cold ham, preserved peaches, candy, nuts and fruit disappeared 
not so much with voracity as with mechanical precision. When 
he had finished everything in sight, he lifted his mild eye and 
asked blandly, “Have you, by any chance, any pickled beets 
in the houser”’ 

We have witnessed a good many awe-inspiring spectacles— 
Niagara, the Venus of Milo, a ninth inning rally in a world 
series, but this mild request for pickled beets remains in our 
consciousness the most monumental thing of all. Our mother 
thought a minute and then rose to the occasion. She went 
down into the cellar herself, and reappeared triumphantly. 
The stranger thanked her courteously, and as he inhaled the 
crimson, translucent slices, his gustatory edifice was made 
complete. ror him it was obviously the end of a perfect dav. 

This incident has teased us the way so many things in life do. 
Who was the stranger? Why was he so hungry at the close of 
an old-fashioned New Year's? What physical or psychical or 
spiritual or aesthetic need did he have for those pickled beets 
Whatever significance the incident had we were never able 
to discover, and it only served to give us a family joke or slogan. 
Whenever we had an unusually good dinner, some one of us 
would look up and ask our mother slyly, “Have you any 
pickled beets in the houser”’ 


EDITORIALS 


EASY LIVING SOME of our Spartan 
friends regard the 
advance of civilization with apprehension. 
They hark back to the pioneer tradition. Big, wholesome, out- 
of-door men, they feel that breaking the ice in the water 
pitcher is conducive to virility; they fear that steam heat and 
physical feebleness go hand in hand. To them even the modest 
modern country house represents debilitating luxury. 

Of a winter’s morning, promptly at six o'clock, “Click!” 
goes the thermostat, the drafts in the furnace open of them- 
selves, and the family, without having done a stroke of honest 
work, waken to a warm house. Sixty-eight degrees everywhere 
on the bitterest of mornings seems too good to be true, and 
if we want a little higher temperature in the bathroom, for 
instance, all we have to do is turn a key and the electric radiator 
does the rest. An abundance of hot and cold water, of course. 
We take that as much for granted as we would the air. After 
breakfast, we step into our automobile and are whirred to the 
station in three minutes. 

When we come home in the evening, it looks very cosy with 
the lamps lighted everywhere, but the lamps aren’t really lamps 
at all. They are electric fixtures, and all this soft illumination 
comes through prosaic copper wires. If the baby happens 
to get sick, the telephone is at our elbow, and the doctor appears 
almost as soon as we have hung up the receiver. It would be 
impossible to keep up with the various devices invented almost 
every day to make life easier. 

In these degenerate times, there are no exhilarating days 
in the forest felling trees, cutting them into cordwood length, 
and bringing the wood home on sledges through wood paths, past 
rabbit runways and delicate fox tracks in the snow. We don’t 
gloat over a wood pile nowadays because we haven’t any wood 
pile to gloat over. Of course we have a little firewood in 
the cellar, purchased from the coal man for use in our purely 
ornamental open fires. And our cellars themselves aren’t 
what they used to be. Where is the winter store of apples 
and potatoes and carrots and turnips and winter cabbage? 
Where is the vinegar barrel and the cider barrel? Why do we 


- need a winter store of anything when the tradesmen call every 
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morning in their lordly Fords? Even the preserve closet is a 
thing of the past. There are a hundred places where we can 
buy jams and jellies just as good as mother used to make. 

No one can doubt that mpdern life leaves lots of energy 
unemployed, and that is one reason why people are doing things 
now that they never did before. ‘Their energy has fermented 
on their hands, especially among women, so that we have 
women’s clubs, woman suffrage, welfare work, preparedness, and 
only Le bon Dien knows what. Even the men are becoming 
interested in the various causes espoused by their wives and 
daughters. They don’t want to miss any of the fun. 

It would be interesting if we could trace the history of a 
typical family from the pioneer generation down through the 
farmer or the mechanic, the merchant, the professional men, 
running into—what? Possibly the artist or the practical 
humanitarian. It would be found, we think, that each genera- 
tion had a contempt for the ideals of the generation immediately 
following it, and that every father imagined that he saw signs of 
decadence in his sons. 

It would be a good idea, perhaps, to institute something quite 
the reverse of the ancestor worship of the Chinese—posterity 
worship we might call it. We might come to envisage a race 
of real super-men and women, and that would be the best way 
to bring into being such a race. 

Say what we will, life is a progress from grosser to finer 
forms, and the physical energy we expended when every man 
was his own woodsman and his own butcher is now set free for 
the spiritual issues of life. 














HE House BEAuTIFUL 
for 1917 plans to grow 
, with the growing needs of 
/ its readers. For your needs do grow 
. —the need to know more beautifully 
4; how to make your home convenient, 
and the need to make both beauty 
and convenience aids to the saving 
of vour time and sivength. What these needs are fall natur- 
ally under certain heacings: House Building, Interior Decora- 
tion, Landscape Gardening, How to Know Antiques, and 
that large part of the Reader’s Service that can be put under 
no one heading since it includes the scores of small and in- 
dividual perplexities that beset homemakers, 








JN 1917, the small house is going to be 

shown again and again. This might be 
called our Small House Year for it sees 
We the beginning in our Spring Building Num- 
Mi ber in February of the publication of the 
ie houses which have won awards in THE 
House BEAUTIFUL Competition for a Small 
House costing no more than $3,000. 
This first competition of ours is held 
under the auspices of the Oregon Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
which means that it has the stamp of ap- 
proval of men who represent in architecture the attainments 
that in medicine characterize members of the American Medical 
Association or members of the Academy in Art. 










=~ HEN we go inside the house, we 
‘be ——= are confronted with the innumer- 
| able problems that fall under the gen- 
eral term Interior Decoration which 
includes everything that is done to a 
house from the time the carpenter 
sweeps up his last shaving and departs 
for good until the last hospitable touch 
is given to the bed table in the guest 
room. It includes the great degree of choice 

—and the corresponding indecision—possi- 
ble in the selection of papers, color of paint, finish of floors, 
rugs, hangings, furniture, even pictures and china. And here 
is just where we hope, in 1917, especially to meet your needs. 


ND we hope to meet your needs, also, in present- 
ing now and then for your study the old house 
that has a history—either because of 
events of more or less public moment 
that have taken place under its roof 
or because, from its age and _ its 
architecture, is derived the tradition 
that furnishes contemporary archi- 
tects with the inspiration for the de- 
signing of houses that are indigen- 
ous to our soil. We Americans are rapidly learning to build 
houses that may, themselves, become the architectural tra- 
dition of future generations. A house that is suited to its 
locality, its location and the people who live in it stands a good 
chance for a long life. 
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HOUSE Building is not by 

any means confined to 
the New House, it takes 
in the old house which one wishes 
to remodel and thereby make, as 
often happens, a more delightful home 
than it ever dreamt of being in its 
beginning. In 1917, THE House Beautirut will publish a 
number of remodeled houses that are as full of ingenious 
arrangements as a made-over gown. And in 1IgI7 we are 
going to continue to publish houses designed by women which 
are unusually convenient in minor arrangement such as closets 
and shelves and which are characterized by the small touches 
that can only be given by a hand that loves to make a home. 






E hope to show you all the newest 

things that are worthy of taking their 
place with the older things that continue 
to live—the new curtains, the new lamps, 
fireplace fittings, the delightful variety in 
couches, chairs, and tables. We shall 
show you how one woman, who 
couldn’t afford to change her paper or 
paint, made a dull room bright by the 
cleverness of her simple furnishings, 
and how other women have made 
houses of the Black Walnut Period over into rich 
and dignified settings for family life; we shall show you how 
homelike a home the bachelor often makes for himself, and what 
attractive studios artists of various arts have found to live in. 








NDER Landscape Gardening we 

shall show you many beautiful gar- 
dens and we shall print splendid arti- 
cles on driveways—how to lay them 
out and of what to make them; 
fences—the kind that goes with your 
place whether you wish a fence of 
wood, wire or iron; hedges—the 
hedge of conifers or the deciduous 
hedge, and how to place a hedge for the 
purpose of property division or to act as a screen; the laying 
out of paths—how to gain an effect of depth in a shallow lot 
by the placing of path and shrubbery, and the advantage of the 
different path-making materials. 





ND we are going to print in 1917 arti- 

cles, with many illustrations, in the 
small but important things that make ~ 
or mar a house, those little, last things 4 
that a man takes for granted before 
he begins to build—windows, doors 
(how to choose the type that fits your 
style of house), cornices, mouldings, stairways, closets, how to 
get a charming roof-line or a good-looking chimney. One is apt 
to take such things for granted—as if they just grew on houses 
—and to have to consider them, after considering scores of bigger 
things, is often the last straw. And always we shall show the 
new house, inside and out, with plans, for nothing is of so great 
an assistance in building our own house as a study of the 
houses that other people have built. 













THE HOUSE OF THE BLACK WALRCUT 


[ isacommonplace How to Make 

of our times that 
the houses, like the 
furniture, of what we 
call the Black Walnut 
Period were ugly; 
not only were, but 
are, for they exist by 
hundreds in all but 
the very newest 
towns of the country, 
and are very gener- 
ally felt to be ele- 
phants on the hands 
of their owners. 
Housewives of 
modern tastes despair 
of making them 
pretty, owners who 
wish to sell them fina 
they must accept 
very low prices, and 
every real estate man 
knows that pros- 
pective tenants pass 
them by for new 
houses whose ugli- 
ness is perhaps equal 
but is masked by the 
glamour that over- 
hangs a new style. 

Yet much can be 
done to make them pleasant homes for 
people of cultivated tastes, if it is gone 
about in the right way. It is useless 
to try to make them over into Colon- 
ial, Tudor or modern houses. They are 
so different in structure and plan that 
nothing short of complete rebuilding 
would be successful. They differ in height 
of stories, shape and size of windows and 
doors, style of roof, general plan of rooms 
and every detail of ornament. Some 
features they have in common 


Such Houses Cheerful 


By HELEN BOWEN 





This Victorian house, under its noble trees, has gained an air of large hospitality by the simple 


addition of ample piazzas. 


as its bad points, decide on the best way 
to mitigate the ugliness and make the 
most of such charms as one can find. 
The houses | am considering were 
built mainly between 1850 and i88o, in 
widely different localities, and naturally 
vary in many respects. Some are brick, 
some stone, some wood. Some _ have 
hip-roofs, more have Mansards, some 
show the steep gables of the Victorian 
Gothic influence, and others have simple, 


and Comfortable Homes 
Expenditure of Taste and a Little Money 


PERIOD 


with the rather flat gables. A 
typical floor plan is 
a central hall with 
double parlors or one 
long parlor on one 
side, a library anda 
dining-room oppo- 
site, and the kitchen 
in a wing. Another 
has double parlors 
with the hall running 
the length of the front 
one, the library back 
of the hall, and the 
dining-room and 
kitchen beyond. 
Smaller ones omit the 
library and have the 
dining-room in its 
place. The chief 
points of likeness are 
high ceilings, long 
narrow windows, and 
a general clumsiness 
in all the ornamenta- 
tion inside and out. 
These things differ in 
degree. Houses de- 
signed by people of 
good taste show a 
sense of proportion 
and a restraint in 
ornament, which, though it seldom attains 
real beauty, is a welcome relief from the 
showiest specimens, with ceilings 14 feet 
high, a riot of jig-saw ornament and a 
grandiose cupola. 

The best of these can be made very 
presentable on the outside by nothing 
more than a wise choice of paint. If they 
stand among trees on a wide lawn, white 
looks well, with green for the shutters. 
A warm gray, one that shades toward 
yellow rather than blue, is a 





with certain charming old 
French houses, and if the 
house is worth the expense, a 
clever architect might give it 
a French effect, perhaps by 
covering the clapboards with 
cement plaster on metal lath, 
making a skilful use of iron 
balconies below the long win- 
dows and carefully handling 
the interior decoration. 

Short of this, it is wiser to 
wreak one’s passion for the 
up-to-date on heating, plumb- 
ing, lighting, vacuum clean- 
ing, and kitchen equipment, 
and then, taking stock of the 
house as it is, its good as well 
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The kind of Victorian house that can only be improved by an axe. 
of wooden stalactites and stalagmites, turrets, gables and bays.” 
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“| good choice for almost any of 
these houses, as it casts an air 
of modesty over even the 
most blatant. Browns, greens, 
reds and yellows are best left 
to houses of other styles. The 
trim should be painted the 
same shade as the wall. Its 
ugliness is only heightened by 
doing it in another color, 
though this is necessary on a 
stone or unpainted brick 
house, as paint cannot match 
this surface. A shade of gray 
or brown a little lighter or 
darker than that of the stone 
may be used, or ivory white 
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trim simple. White may also be used 
on a light brick house that stands 
among trees. Green is fairly good 
on a brick house if the shade is 
selected with care, and the same may 
be said of gray and tan. Whatever 
color is used, it should not be much 
lighter or darker than the brick. A 
quiet harmony is needed, not a strik- 
ing contrast. 

Some of the worst exteriors may 
be “improved by an ax.” Hideous 
railings may be chopped up for fire- 
place wood, and simple ones substi- 
tuted or bare spaces left. Even the 
cupola may be removed, and the high 
narrow porches that serve no purpose 
may follow. One good wide terrace, 
veranda or sun-room may be built 
wherever it will look well and be 
pleasant to use. In the house that 
has rooms on only one side of the 
hall, the other side will be a good 
place for the veranda or sun-room as 
regards looks, as it will widen the 
front of the house and so reduce its 
apparent height, but it should not be 
chosen if it is unpleasant for use on 
account of outlook or exposure. If one can 
do no more, a narrow porch may be made 
comfortable by extending the floor to the 
desired width, putting the railing out at 
the edge, but leaving the roof and posts 
as they were. A simple porch to shelter 
the front door may be left or built, and 
the door itself, usually an ornate pair of 
high, narrow doors, may be changed to a 
plain one with side lights and perhaps a 
fan or row of small lights 
above. 

Shrubs planted close to the 
walls will make the house 
look lower, and vines will 
hide the worst excrescences. 
Indeed, the grounds may be 
made so beautiful that the 
house in its simplified state 
may escape criticism. Beware 
of formal gardens, with their 
vistas leading the eye toward 
the house, as they demand 
beautiful architectural effects. 
The naturally flowing lines 
and soft masses of vines, 
shrubs, trees and flowers will 
lend grace and charm to an 
awkward or pompous house, 
that has been disfigured by 
set beds in the middle of each 
stretch of lawn, flanked by 
cast-iron dogs, or surrounding 
fountains of chubby children 
under an umbrella. 

So much for the exterior. 
Inside, the same general prin- 
ciples hold good, of removing 
ugly features or softening. 





Walnut is a splendid setting for books, either the gay modern 


bindings or the mellow brown of old leather. 


them with neutral colors, reducing the 
appearance of height by horizontal lines 
and wide masses, and making the house 
generally a quiet background for beau- 
tiful objects. Every good point should 
be made the most of, and there are more 
than appear at first sight. The rooms 
are usually more spacious than they look, 
for their size is dwarfed by the dispropor- 
tionally high ceilings. The windows are 
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generally ample in size and number, 
except in halls and passages, and 
pleasant bay-windows are common, 
and so are fireplaces. The general 
air of the house is dignified, though 
sometimes pompous, and may be 
made to express generous comfort 
and hospitality. 

The effect of lower ceilings, and 
consequently of better proportioned 
rooms, may be gained by placing 
the picture rail level with the tops of 
the windows or doors, and bringing 
the ceiling tint or paper down to it, 
or by using a dado or wainscot. The 
window curtains should be short and 
wide, and valences, window-boxes, 
window-seats, and broad, fairly low 
book-cases will add to the effect. 

To increase the look of <pacious- 
ness and do away with any gloom- 
iness, it is a good plan to use a light 
neutral color for the inside painting. 
White may be used, especially in 
rooms with white marble mantels or 
in bedrooms, but it is likely to throw 
the rather heavy mouldings into 
too strong relief. French gray is 
better in rooms with white or gray marble 
or black slate mantels, if there is enough 
sunlight. Such rooms lend themselves 
to the fad of the moment for black and 
white effects, or to the charming English 
fashion of having all the drawing-room 
hangings and furniture coverings made of 
gayly flowered chintz. The ground of 
the chintz may match the paint or the 
black or white of the mantel. 

With the walnut stairway 











Dark brown Jacobean pieces, such as turned and carved chairs, will lend dis- 
tinction to an otherwise commonplace dining-room. 


in the hall and more or less 
walnut or other brown furni- 
ture, the best choice for paint 
is a fawn-color. With this 
a slightly-figured paper to 
match ora shade darker, will 
harmonize with all sorts of 
furnishings and may well be 
used throughout the first 
floor, even in rooms that have 
hardwood trim. 

If one has pieces of furni- 
ture of walnut, oak, mahog- 
any and what-not, of different 
periods in a room, they may 
be further harmonized by 
upholstering them all alike, 
using a plain or self-figured 
fabric in a room with richly 
colored rugs, or a_ hand- 
somely patterned material in 
several colors, such as a foliage 
tapestry in brown, green, 
blue and red, with plain rugs 
and hangings of one of the 
colors. 

It is one of the comforts 
of these houses that they are 
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hospitable to accumulations of furni- 
ture, books, pictures, bric-a-brac, and 
do not demand that of their own 
period, though it may be used with 
discretion, and the worst of its horrors 
mitigated. Most of the old walnut 
furniture is ugly in design, but some of the 
simpler pieces are worth having for the 
beauty of the wood. With them one 
may use brown oak, the browner shades 
of mahogany and cherry, stained or 
natural wicker, and rattan. The angular 
Mission styles do not go well with the 
curves of the Victorian walnut shapes; 
the dark brown Jacobean pieces, such 
as gate-legged tables 
and turned and 
carved chairs, now 
plentiful in the 
shops, do better. A 
set of handsome 
carved oak chairs 
will lend distinction 
to an otherwise 
commonplace din- 
ing-room. 

No wood is a 
better setting for 
books than walnut, 
whether the shelves 
are filled with gay 
modern bindings or 
the mellow browns 
of old leather. 
Brasses, colored 
potteries, embroid- 
eries, basket-work, 
if deftly placed, will 
add color to a 
walnut library. 

The mantels in 
these houses are 
usually marble or 
slate, sometimes 
handsome ones of a design that is a little 
clumsy, yet in harmony with the room, 
sometimes too ornate or too cheap and 
mean looking. It is hard to find anything 
with which to replace them, however. 
Colonial designs are too delicate in propor- 
tions, and most other styles are entirely 
out of keeping. One of the simpler Re- 
naissance styles is probably best, but it 
should be selected by an expert in design. 

lf a room is afflicted with a tawdry 
mantel of marbleized iron, it may be 
painted to match the woodwork. So 
may a yellow oak one after its many 
shelved-over mantel has been consigned 
to the kindling pile. 

An ugly mantel will be less noticed if 
logs are blazing on the hearth or coals 
in the grate, and if all the objects on, 
above and around it are beautiful and 
harmoniously arranged. If the mantel 
is of a color that is not harmonious 
with the furnishings, bits of the same 





Foliage paper harmonizing with the color of the paint 
will do much for any hall of the walnut period. 
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color should be introduced here and there, 
in other parts of the room, to draw it 
into the general scheme. 

One of the quaint fire-screens of brocade 
or embroidery with a frame and standard 
of mahogany, or a Chinese one of teak or 
lacquer, may be set before it, and a strip 
of some rich fabric may be laid along the 
shelf so that it hangs below it for several 
inches across the face of the mantel. 

The hall is usually long, narrow, high 
and dark. If it has rooms on both sides, 
little can be done to let in more light 
save by putting more glass in or around 
the front door. If there is a blank side, 


gply. such necessary 
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ture, picture frames, etc., and other colors 
introduced in the same way. Gray- 
blues, greens that are rich but not crude, 
and reds and dull rose shades that avoid 
purplish tones, pale orange, and yellow 
tones are good with walnut, and may be 
used throughout the house wherever 
walnut trim or furniture is to be taken into 
consideration. Bright shades should be 
confined to small bits, such as _ book- 
bindings, vases, and the paler or duller 
tones used for large masses. 

The less furniture in the hall the larger 
it will look, so one should place there 
pieces as a small 
table, a chair, mir- 








windows may be cut in it, and if a veranda 
is added on that side, a glass door may 
open upon it. Then much help is given 
by having the walls light in color. It 
is a very wise plan to choose some light 
neutral tone, such as fawn color, and use 
it for all the walls throughout the lower 
floor, painting the trim to match except 
where there is good hard wood one wishes 
to keep in its natural state. For instance, 
the stair rail, baluster and newel are 
probably of walnut, the rail polished by 
use to a rare luster, the rest more or 
less gummy looking from successive 
coats of varnish. This may be cleaned 
off with paint-remover, and the wood 
refinished in its natural color. If the 
rest of the trim is not walnut, it had better 
be painted to match the walls. A 
brown wainscot will be useful in saving 
the light walls from marring. The brown 
of the walnut may be repeated in small 
masses, in the rugs, the wood of the furni- 





An attractive ceiling lamp, a staircase window and 
light colored paint, have here worked wonders. 


ror, and chest, settle 
or sofa. In buying 
new pieces, see that 
each article is as 
interesting in itself 
and as harmonious 
to the whole as pos- 
sible. But if one 
must put up with 
undesirable pieces, 
they will be less 
steadily in evidence 
in the hall than in 
rooms more occu- 
pied. A table that 
would weary the 
eye in the living- 
room will pass 
almost unnoted in 
the hall. 

If the house has 
inside wooden shut- 
ters, one may keep 
them or not, as one 
likes. They are 
desirable in con- 
trolling the supply 
of light and air, and 
are a rather pleasant architectural feature, 
but have the drawback of being hard 
to clean. With them the only curtains 
needed are thin ones to cover the glass 
for privacy. If the outlook is ugly or 
more privacy is desired than such thin 
stuff as net affords, something heavier 
may be used, such as china silk or pongee. 

In the bedrooms, much can be done to 
make them cheerful by the right selection of 
wall paper. Here we can gratify our desire 
to use some of the very attractive flowered 
patterns, but be careful—do not think that, 
because the walls are high and the rooms 
large, a large pattern of bright flowers will 
help you to get an effect of cheerfulness 
and diminished height. Large strong pat- 
terns only call attention to the defects the 
try toconceal. A small allover ‘‘sprigged” 
pattern, in soft colors, gives warmth and 
intimacy by the simple means of not call- 
ing attention to itself and to the dispro- 
portionately high walls it covers. 








HOMES OF WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECTS 








Mr. F. L. W. Richardson’s house at Charles River Village, Mass. Main entrance with service wing. Large English casement in library on the left. 
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Oval drawing room done in Colonial design with wood panels and antique marble mantel and mahogany doors. 
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View of hall looking toward dining-room showing antique wrought iron French grilled doors, antique stone mantel, and solid oak beam ceiling whichis the actual 
floor construction for the second story. Old flagstones removed from in front of the Boston City Hall. 
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Music and ball room showing entrances from hall and the musicians’ alcove. 
Rough plastered walls with high vaulted plaster ceiling. Ceiling done in lovely 
blue. Floor is teakwood with broad boards varying from eight inches to four- 
teen inches in width. 


f hall showing Indiana limestone staircase with self-supporting treads. 

es another view of the informal and decorative effect produced by the 
potted flowering plants grouped at the foot of the staircase and on the balus- 
trade. 











The library, instinct with repose. The entire walls and ceilings are paneled in birch. There is an antique Yorkshire stone mantel. The floor is of curly pine 
and the heavy solid door is beautifully designed with wrought iron hinges. 


The other end of the music and ball room. Here we see the large travertine 
stone fireplace, the tapestries on one side and, on the right, the large window 
entrances from the terrace. The grand piano in the corner with the standard 
lamp beside it, gives a chance for the improvised dance or the informal musicale. 


In this photograph of the hall we see the antique Spanish entrance door from 
the vesitbule flanked by an exquisite pair of candelabra. Notice how incon- 
spicuous is the register in the wall at the left. We get here a good idea of how 
much the irregular old stone flags add to the apparent age of the hall. 
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Southwest elevation. . Music room wing on right and, on the left, the drawing-room wing with the sleeping porch above. In the December number of 
the House Beautiful, four views of Mr. Richardson’s garden were shown, including two of the end of the terrace which overlooks the garden. 
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The reception room, called the Red Room because red is the color that predominates in the hangings. The ceiling is Italian, paneled in solid wood. 
Everything in the room from the carved portiere poles to the old carved mantel will well repay interested study both in themselves and in their placing. 
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ES RCCY AT Ry eR 


ITH the passing of 
the villa type of 
farmhouse of fanciful 
towers and_ balconies, 
the countryside has gained in 


A PIONEER KENTUCKY HOME 
By ELIZA A. HERRING 


sion of brick built in 
Kentucky. In another 
direction, lie the founda- 
tion stones of the earliest 
meeting-house for worship in 
this region of the “ Dark and 





mellowness and charm by 
adopting a style of house 
made on the simple lines of 
anearlierday. Yet in human 
interest, in the fascination 
which the story of the minds 
and manners of our fore- 
fathers holds for us, there 
are abandoned ancient farm- 
houses that bear the same 
relationship to these new 
houses on old lines that the 
real antique bears to the 
mere copy. 

An old farmstead in the 
hill country of Kentucky has 
seen somewhat reclaimed 
from the wasted and dilapi- 
dated condition into which 
it had fallen after thirty 
years of ownership by an 
absentee landlord. Today the kindly old house, after standing 
more than a century, is trying its best to give shelter and cheer 
as “home” to those beneath its roof. 

The two hundred and twenty acres of the farmstead had 
been practically turned over to a greedy and iguorant tenantry 
with no conscience toward the soil. Gullied slopes of sun- 
baked and rain-drenched clay told of a long departed fertility. 
Years of continuous plowing had brought to the surface a litter 
of stones which gave the fields an arid look, the slave-built 
stone fences had fallen to mere scattered heaps, while the farm- 
house afforded but a lair-like shelter. 

However, the nature of the soil was good, and it would 
“come back’’ under treatment; the highways which the state 
was projecting into remote localities would put the farm in 
touch with city markets, so that the present owners deemed it a 
good investment to restore the place to a working and paying 
basis. The upbuilding 








The house before alterations. The windows in these old houses were placed above 
a man’s height. The low window at the side was originally a door. 


Bloody Ground.” Across 
country, is the brick mansion 
of the master of Uncle Tom, 
and near it the real Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. That the 
beginning of the farmstead, 
itself, was known, gave it an 
added interest. 

Those readers who have 
followed Theodore Roosevelt 
in “The Winning of the 
West,” and Winston Churchill 
in “ The Crossing,’ may re- 
call accounts of the descent 
of the early colonists from 
Virginia into the region of 
Kentucky County. The 
descent must have been in 
April when the land was pink 
and fragrant with the groves 
of wild crab-apple abloom, for the settlement was christened 
Crab Orchard. Toward the close of the eighteenth century, a 
band of neighbors came over the trail, taking up tracts of virgin 
land, which probably had been awarded the men of the party 
for service as soldiers of the Revolution. The newcomers in time 
abandoned the log-cabins they raised in the clearings and built 
houses of stone, one of them being the present old farmhouse. 

lf folk architecture is expressive of the prevailing spirit of a 
people, one does not wonder that the young Commonwealth — 
was staunchly Federal and unsympathetic to the vision of 
empire which obsessed Aaron Burr and for the realization of 
which he was exerting his powers of fascination upon the 
political leaders in the little capital of Frankfort at the very 
time this old house of stone, low-lying, and of straight and 
simple lines, was building in the hills. 

The windows were placed several feet above a man’s height as 
precaution against 
Indians. The base- 








of the farm would re- 
quire such a _ lion’s 
share of expenditure 
that what was left for 
the house would only 
effect a sort of patch- 
work to keep out the 
rain and cold. What 
the local carpenter, 
who must be also 
plasterer, painter and 
paper-hanger, could 
not do,must go undone. 

The locality of the 
farmstead as regarded 
the state’s early his- 
tory was interesting. 
The Old Wilderness 
Trail, which followed 
Daniel Boone’s_ blaz- 
ing, passed through 
this district. A few 
hours’ walk away, 
stands the first man- 





The “knobs” at the back of the farmstead are foothills of the mountains where John Fox, Jr., 
places ‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 
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ment, or cellar, of this 
house was apparently 
designed for a place of 
‘| refuge incase of Indian 
attack, having been 
provided with loop- 
holes and a fireplace 
of careful masonry. 
After the house had 
been standing for some 
time an ell of frame 
was added. The con- 
tent engendered by 
the more settled times 
and the consequent in- 
creased prosperity of 
the owner is suggested 
in the elaborated 
woodwork of the in- 
terior of the two new 
chambers. This is in 
striking contrast to 
the severe plainness of 
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the older building; the doors are neatly panelled and there 
is much moulding about windows, door frames and wainscot. 

Ihe homestead of a slave-holder and considerable farmer 
must of necessity have been a self-sustaining community. 
The fields produced the raw stuffs for food and clothing and 
these were fashioned for use 
upon the premises. A group- 
ing of log houses grew up 
about the farmhouse, de- 
tached kitchen, slave cabins, 
barns, outhouses, loom room 
and blacksmith shop. 

Happily fresh plaster, 
paper and paint did not dis- 
turb the folk spirit of the 
rooms. ‘The board doors with 
battens and thumb-latches, 
the wooden pins and smith- 
wrought nails which held the 
wood-work in place, the 
brackets over an inner door 
where the firing-piece had 
rested, the chairboarding, the 
great arched fireplace of 
heavy stone masonry with 
hearth of flat stones, the 
four hammered iron hooks in 
the ceiling by which the 
quilting frame with the un- 
finished quilt still upon it 
was drawn high 


The rehabilitated house. 
pioneers 





This type of house sheltered the better class of 
The settlers living in this house were related, by intermarriage, to 
most all the prominent pioneer families of Central Kentucky. 
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of the melancholy “knob’’ folk resulted in the acquisition of 
some interesting pieces still in daily use. These were supple- 
mented by others procured from a sort of tinker man who for 
years had bought the “rubbish’’ of neighborhood sales, and 
wonderful to say, would sell it as such. From him the clock 
case, begrimed and empty 
of everything but dirt- 
dauber’s nests and mice lit- 
ter, was obtained for twenty- 
five cents. 

The decorations of the 
living-room are few and sim- 
ple and somewhat retro- 
spective as beseems a frugal, 
serious-minded farmhouse. 
As the house was made of 
the timber and stone on the 
spot, it was deemed seemly 
to draw upon the locality for 
whatever was. meant for em- 
bellishment. 

A small print in its origi- 
nal frame, brought down 
from the knobs and which 
must have been popular in 
“these parts,” is done in 
colors sprightlier than the 
title warrants, “ The Death 
of Andrew Jackson.” The 
white central figure on white 





overhead at even- 
ing that the room 
might be cleared 
for the family life 
about the candle- 
light—all these 
told of times and 
conditions which 
we can imavine 
only with history 
book in hand. 
I he moulding cast 
gentle shadows as 
if the builder had 
been a good 
neighbor as well 
as a good carpen- 
ter. In those days 
when a young 
brick-mason_ laid 
the walls of the 
mansion at Frank- 
fort which he was 
later to occupy as 
Governor Letcher 
of Kentucky, a 





manship,  ex- 

pressive of the joyful worker, the ideal of William Morris. 
Since the character of the rooms was so pronounced, there 

seemed nothing to do but to restore to them what might be 

found of the furniture of the period and place. This furniture 

was usually of cherry, of a plain and heavy type, and was hardly 

obtainable except in remote places. A quest among the cabins 





surrounded by 
gentlemen in vari- 
colored clothes and 
by weeping ladies 
in voluminous 
highly tinted petti- 
coats. Another 
picture of the 
period, “Man's 
Life from Cradle 
to Grave,” being 
more depressing 
thea edifying or 
beautiful, was 
abandoned. For 
fancy’s sake, over 
the shelves, where 
are favorite vol- 
umes of English 
country life, is an 
eighteenth century 
head, Romney's 
* Parson’s Daugh- 
ter,” which may 
suggest, as one 
one 





bed draperies is 





chooses, any 
of the dainty par- 
sonage maidens 
one has loved with 
Miss Austen or 
Anthony Trollope, a fresh and piquant face to smile down upon 
an old farmhouse living-room. 

lhere hangs, too, a sampler done in colored wools showing 
the skill of Nancy Age r2. Neighboring this, in a small oval, 
is a portrait of Nancy’s great-grandfather, in profile, in the 
regimentals of a Revolutionary captain, a Virginian who ac- 


sound mind and 
heart and ha nd The sugar-chest made “the crossing” from Virginia early in the last century. The bin is divided into two 
went into cralts- compartments, one for the brown sugar of daily use, the other for the ‘‘“company”’ loaf sugar 
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quired tracts of land hereabout as a soldier under Washington. 
Also there: is a war-time print of Lincoln in the heavy oval 
frame of the ’60’s. Beneath the glass shows a visiting card 
covered with the Lincoln script and signed with the familiar 
A. Lincoln. This was handed by the President to Miss Nancy’s 
father during government 
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educational societies of the state, out of loving reverence for our 
past, shall have acquired one of these ancient houses and 
restored to it, as much as may be, its forgotten household 


equipment. 


If the mansion life of the state gave Kentucky her high 





business, and introduced him 
to the Secretary of War as 
“the most iron-necked friend 
we have in Kentucky.” 

There are autographed 
photographs of General 
Thomas and other officers in 
the uniforms of the Union 
Army reminiscent of this 
Kentucky gentleman’s hos- 
pitality when the Northern 
troops were pouring into the 
state, the officers being his 
house-guests and their men 
finding encampment upon 
his estate. 

In its old square frame, 
with a ring for suspending 
upon the wall, is a map look- 
ing as if it were out of an old 
atlas, entitled “A Map of 
the State of Matrimony.” 
Mountains, towns, rivers, 
lakes, whirl-pool and volca- 
noes—sleeping 


The door is new 





A solid wall invariably separated the two bedrooms upstairs, 
one occupied by the-daughters of the family, the other given over to travelers 
A corner staircase led to each from the parents’ room below 





and active—are 
indicated with 
names suggestive 
of the course of 
wedded life. The 
topography ts fav- 
orable to a “ good 
ending” for the 
River of Love 
passes through the 
Lake of Unity and 
widens as it flows 
down the broad 
Valley of Peace 
into the blue bay 
of Eternity. This 
bit of quaintness 
came out of a box 
of gifts sent gen- 
erations ago to a 
sister in Kentucky 
by a Commodore 
Price of the United 
States Navy, him- 
self born in a log 
house in a clearing 
in the vicinity of 
this ‘hill country. 
Being descended 
from that Jen- 
nings family from) which sprung the famous Sarah; first 
Duchess of Marlborough, it seemed somewhat a reversion to 
type that this gentleman’s daughter, Mrs. Hammersley of New 
York became wife to the eighth duke of this title. 

Browning declares, “ The learned eye is still the loving one,” 
and it is pleasant to fancy the day when one of the historical or 
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at Mt. Vernon 





rhe application of the moulding of the mantel is practically identical with the one in Washington's bedroom 
The woodwork of farmhouses was not painted white as was the custom in mansions 


deer abounded in the knobs. 


flavor, it was from the pioneer 
farmhouse she obtained her 
salt. This particular old 
stone house was the girlhood 
home of Lydia Williams, who 
by marriage into a neigh- 
boring Graves family, 
became the mother of Wil- 
liam Jordan Graves, that 
Kentucky Congressman who 
fought the famous duel of 
1838 with Mr. Cilley of 
Maine. Mr. Graves was a 
contemporary of Henry Clay, 
and with Crittenden, Let- 
cher, and Menefee, was of 
the quartette of Whigs in 
Kentucky who formed the 
privy home council of Henry 
Clay. 

The recent presentation 
to the National Museum of 
the Derringer rifle used by 
Mr. Graves in this duel has 
brought forward the name 
of Mr. Graves in 
the current ken- 
tucky newspaper. 
This Lydia Wil- 
liams was the 
daughter of Ann 
Bayne Owsley 
Williams, daugh- 
ter of Thomas 
Owsley first of the 
name to come to 
Kentucky (in 
1783). The Ows- 
ley family has 
furnished two 
governors to the 
state, Governor 
William Owsley 
(1844-48) and 
Governor Augus- 
tus Owsley Stan- 
ley, the present 
Executive. By 
intermarriage this 
family was related 
to most all the 
prominent pioneer 
families of Central 
Kentucky. 

As late as the 
last mid-century 





At that time the owner of the 


farmstead kept a small deer park, or enclosure, having venison 


at his pleasure 


The red fox has its haunts in the knobs and fox 


hunting has always been one of the sports of the countryside. 
he Walker dogs, a breed well-known to all riders to hounds, 
were originally bred in this vicinity. 





FOR THE GIRL WHO LIVES 


By NANCY WALBURN 











“NJIOW for its disguise,” 
moaned the _ Efficient 
Young Business Woman, as 
she glanced about the room 
which she had just engaged. 
“For here | must entertain 
(or not at all!) as well as sleep. 
Artists can always call their 
room a studio and although 
it may cover a multitude of 
make-shifts and defects, the 
very name sounds picturesque 
and attractive! As for this, 
it looks about as prosaic as my calling!” 
“QO, come now,” cheerily remonstrated 
her friend. “It isn’t as bad as all that! 
lf you cover up its real role of bedroom 
successfully, you ought to have a restful, 
homelike sitting-room. And to doit, you 
must make a clean sweep of all the 
pictures from the walls and present your 
landlady with them.” 

The Efficient Young Business Woman 
gave a start. “Why, they aren’t half 
bad,”’ she protested. “And if you think 
| can hand out enough money to replace 
them, you are very much mistaken.” 

“Bare walls are the object,” continued 
her friend, serenely ignoring her. “ Noth- 
ing else gives half the decorative value 
to your furniture and knickknacks. 
Just try bringing your photographs down 
to your tables afd see. And best of all 
it gives a restful sense of space. 
iuckily these walls are plas- 
tered in grey, but any plain 
wall paper would do as well. 
Now ior the bed question. 
I’m glad it’s a couch.” 

“Yes, we can cover it up 
with a couch cover and pillows, 
but then I wish we could vary 
it in some way,” sighed its 
new owner reflectively. 

“Why not place big oblong 
pillows at each end to simu- 
late the arms of a real sofa? 
These side pieces may be 
merely pillows doubled over 
and covered with the same 
material as the cover and the 
other pillows, although | 
know one girl who made 
hers from an old bolster 





Table used as desk and dressing-table. 


An ordinary cot disguised as a dignified couch. 
used—two upright in back, two slightly rolled, one at each end. 





and the conveniently arranged chair and mirror. 


which she had sawed in two and then 
recovered. If you desired, you might add 
very long tassels on the front ends. 
Then, to carry out the real couch idea 
still further, be sure to make all your 
pillows the same size, very large and 
square, cover them with the same material 
and stand primly in a line against the 


wall. You'll never recognize your bed! 
And now for the bureau or dresser! 


To have it in sight is am awful give- 
away. Yet I’ll admit nothing is more 
necessary than a comfortabie place to 
prink!”’ 

“Why not put it in the corner with a 
screen around it?” put in the &fficient 
Young Business Woman. 

“Never!”’ exclaimed her friend with 
vehemence. “It would take up too 
much room and, besides, people always 


Note toilet articles on tray in drawer 





IN ONE ROOM 








imagine there are worse things 
behind screens then really are 
there.” 

“| have it,” she cried, point- 
ing to a lady’s folding desk 
of the familiar type, which 
stood in the corner. “There 
is your bureau! Inside of it 
you will keep all your toilet 
articles and paraphernalia. 
There are all the little drawers 
and pigeon-holes just wait- 
ing for you. Below them, 
in the back, you might slip in a ten 
cent nickel tray on which to place your 
toilet set, cold cream jars, etc., so 
the whole can be slipped forward in a 
second. Keep a chair before the desk 
and when you want to prink, merely 
sit down, open the desk, and behold! you 
are at your dressing-table with everything 
out before you. Hang a mirror above 
it and there you are! Closed in a thrice, 
no one would ever dream of its double 
role.” 

“If you feel you need more drawer 
space, a second-hand bureau from which 
the support for the mirror has been 
entirely cut off, if built on low lines, is 
often excellent, resembling as it does 
a low-boy. But be careful what you put 
on it. Avoid anything which suggests 
a bureau. Here will stand your chafing 
dish, alamp, and books. With 
your bits of china, it could 
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Four bed pillows are 


become your buffet or serving 
table.” 

“Fine,” meekly agreed the 
owner again. “But what am 
I going to do for a desk?” 

“Use a table, outfit it with 
a large desk blotter and your 
writing materials. Push it 
back along the wall, preferably 
at right angles to the window. 
A kitchen table, which you 
can paint yourself, or some 
models of second-hand bed- 
room washstands, which you 
can always find cheap, make 
excellent ones. Along the 
back of the table, set a solid 
row of your books upright. 

(Continued on page 104) 











ANOTHER LITTLE HOUSE PLANNED BY A WOMAN 


The Home of Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter 
of Miniatures, at Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Miss Hills planned her house in 
an unusual and satisfactory manner. 
She made a model of it in cardboard, 
scaled to the proper dimensions, and 
tinted it, inside and out, in the colors 
she wished the walls to have in the 
actual house. Miss Hills will mod- 
estly tell you that she borrowed the 
idea from Beatrice Herford, who 
first thought of planning a housein 
cardboard. Both women are firmly 
convinced that this is the only way 
for the laity to visualize the unbuilt 
house. From her model, Miss Hills 
evolved an interior which is com- 
fortable and airy, and is carefully 
planned to accommodate her ances- 
tral furniture. 











The wide entrance door opens di- 
rectly into a spacious apartment 
which serves the three-fold purpose 
of hall, living-room and dining-room. 
Broad twin windows, two on either 
side of the room, permit of plenty 
of light and air. A fireplace has a 
central position at one end of the 
room, its mantel bearing some fine 
pieces of old pewter. On either side 
of the fireplaces are built-in cup- 
boards with upper door panels of 
glass. The living-room end of the 
room is furnished in raffia and old 
mahogany; the dining-room part, en- 
tirely inold mahogany. Therooms, 
in the old Colonial manner, are ar- 
ranged to surround acentral chimney 


The house has 






































First Floor Plan. 


Second Floor Plan 























his room serves as hallway, living- and dining-room. The walls are plastered and 
stained a soft gray Ihe floor is hard pine, stained brown and highly polished 


Miss Hills in the living-room of the house which is an exact replica of the tiny 
pasteboard model of her designing on the table before her. 
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THE MAYNARD COLLECTION 


By 


OR many years china collectors in America 

neglected Lowestoft, perhaps for the excel- 
lent reason that really good specimens were 
difficult to find. People with family sets were 
not keen about parting with them, and the 
pieces that drifted into the open market were 
often badly cracked. Cracked Lowestoft is 
not attractive. On the pearly white paste 
every dark line shows forth as clearly as a 
cobweb in the best parlor. Broken Lowestoft 
is quite another matter. Those wizards, the 
expert china menders, can replace gaps in a 
punch bowl, supply knobs and handles, and 
reconstruct missing spouts. 

Several circumstances have brought about 
the present lively interest in everything labeled 
“ Lowestoft.”” At least a dozen notable col- 


lections, rich in this particular ware, have been offered for 
public sale within the past year, thus bringing the oppor- 
tunity of purchase to many people. A second and more vital 
reason is the increasing appreciation of the furniture, silver 
and china associated with our early history. Few wares have 
so personal, so intimate a quality as the china made and 








One of the cabinets filled with Lowestoft at the \ 


Ross Hall Maynard Sale in Boston. 





Toddy jug with the subtly sug- 
gestive design ofashipina gale. 


Punch bowl with 
a border in grape- 
vine pattern. 
Monogram encir- 
cled by leaves 
held in the bills 
of two doves. 
Huge punch 





The Maynard 
Lowestoft furn- 
ished convincing 
proof of the vari- 
ety which a care- 
fully selected col- 
lection exhibits. 
There were me- 
dallions filled with 
landscapes in se- 
pia, armorial 
bearings in blue 
and gold, care- 
fully executed 
crests in two or 
more colors, 
many types of 
floral decorations 
in plum, pink, 


the cover. 
pitchers, with tea caddies to match, teapots and bowls of ex- 
quisite decorations, a mustard pot and a pickle-leaf showing 
Washington’s tomb and the initials “J. R. T.” inclosed in a gar- 
land. These pieces formed part of a set once belonging to Gen- 
eral Terrier of Washington’s staff and are extremely valuable. 








OF AMERICAN LOWESTOFT 
VIRGINIA ROBIE 


decorated for well-to-do Americans between the 
time of the Revolution and the War of 1812. 
When the Maynard collection of Boston was 
sold at the Copley Plaza, the choicest types of 
“American Lowestoft” came under the hammer. 
The corner cupboards of Salem, Marblehead, 
Nantucket, and New Bedford do not contain 
more beautiful pieces than were offered to col- 
lectors on this important occasion. The Stiegel 
glass, the early American silver, the rare furni- 
ture, and this charming china will long be re- 
membered. From one of the cabinets came the 
toddy jug illustrated herewith. On one side 
is depicted a ship under full sail and on the 
other the same vessel in a terrific gale. A grape- 
vine border in gold and rich blue enamel out- 
lines the top of the jug and is shown again on 
Other good things in this cabinet were six helmet 





bowls, such as 
this, were made 
for golf clubs in 
the eighteenth 
century. Old 
betting-books re- 
veal fines of a doz- 
en or two of claret. 


These mugs show the same 
design as that of the punch 
bowl. The flowery sprig on 
the sides of these mugs is char- 
acteristic. A scattered “‘all- 
over” method of decoration 
was not used at Lowestoft. 
One finds the sprig in the bot- 
tom of teacups and in the cen- 
ter of saucers. 





reddish-brown 
and pale orange, 
several schemes 
which were ex- 
tremely Chinese, 
evidently not 
made to order, 
others showing 
the careful work- 
ing out of elabor- 
ate instructions, 
but all suggesting 
something dis- 
tinctly American 
and consequently 
very pleasant to 
see and doubly 
interesting to 
own. 
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Quality Wire 


Aeroplane Service 


The electrical current-ignition circuit 
of an aeroplane must be reliable. The 
slightest defect in the insulated wire may 
stop the engine in mid-air. Aeroplane 
service is but one of the many exacting 
forms of use for 


ECCO Insulated Wire 


ILLIONS of feet of ECCO are being 


a used in homes, all kinds of buildings 


Bee 4 foto) 


and factories. In telephone, telegraph, 
railway signal, aeroplane and automobile 
service, ECCO is known as the dependable 
wire. Quality counts with experts and 
every one using electrical current for any 
purpose, from call bell circuit to high 
tension transmission, is assured of quality 


when ECCO is used. 
As a guarantee of dependability, ECCO is 


‘ECCO 


marked every three feet on the outer sur- 
face of the braid. Each coil is separately 
tested, and certified copy of such test fur- 


nished upon request. 


Remind your architect to specify ECCO, 
and insist that it be used by your 
contractor. 

Nowadays everyone is interested in the use 
of electricity, and our booklet on Electrical 
Installation is in universal demand. May 


we send a copy of this booklet to you? 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY 
Makers of ECCO Wire for every purpose 


where rubber covered 


10 E. 43 St. 


Cam, &: | ohne See Soe . “ el Tol of 3 


used 


New York 


wire is 
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In 





striving 

for home 

cleanliness, it 

would seem bet- 

ter economy and pce 

more effective to keep 

your rugs and carpets = 
commneiaal 





clean all the time rather 
than to let the dirt accumu- 

late fora grand, periodic cleaning. 
BISSELL’S VACUUM SWEEPER, 
used regularly, will preclude dust-satu- 
rated carpets and rugs and keep them look- 
ing clean and new. With its pure bristle 
brush and its self-adjusting suction nozzle 
which glides lightly over the carpet, Bissell's is 
truly the efficient, carpet-saving, easy-running and 
economical machine for the home. 


BISSELL’S 








N 


1 


VACUUM CARPET 
SWEEPER SWEEPER 
For the frequent brushing up which is necessary in 


every home, BISSELL’S CARPET SWEEPER. be- 
cause of its extremely light weight and large brush 
capacity, will always be the most convenient of al! de 
vices. It is the standby of women everywhere, a house 
hold necessity for over 40 years. Both machines sold by 
the better dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 
Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball- 
Bearing Carpet Sweepers $3.00 to $5.50. A trifle 
more in the West, South and Canada. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. == 
= 
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Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manu- 
facturers of Carpet Sweeping Devices 
in the World. 


Dept. 315 
Grand Rapids 
Mich. 


Made in 
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“ISN'T this so much better than plaster and wall paper, Tom? 


‘*How you did hate to select wall paper!—and it seemed always 
fading or peeling. ‘i 

**And how J dreaded the upset and the mess those workmen 
always made when they fixed the plaster that cracked and feli 


so often. i 
“Thank goodness, that’s all over! No more repairs or bother 


or expense for us. f 

“Yes, Betty, and this wonderful Upson Board paneling—fin- 
ished in such artisvic, washable tints—makes the room twice | 
as handsome. r - 

“Tf we ever build again, we'll begin right—and Upsonize the 
walls and ceiling of every room. It’s the only modern way. 


Beautiful,’’ and handsomely & 
painted sample of ( : 
we 

TPSON 


@: 
ees 


THE UPSON COMPANY, Fiber Board Authorities 
200 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





Write today for free booklet, ‘Interiors 









Be eure to ask for ‘‘Upson Board’’ and not or- 
dinary ‘‘wall board.’’ There’s a difference! 
Upson Board has the famous BLUE Center. 
Do not be confused by imitations made to look 
‘“‘ltke Upson Board” to deceive you. If they 
had merit of their own, they would not be 




















obliged to sell on Upson appearance. 
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ESPERANZA 
(Continued from page 71) 

tell about the well-room behind the 
dining-room, such an unusual convenience 
for those days, | shall immediately go 
into ecstasies over the water, which is 
certainly the coldest elixir that ever came 
out of a well-head; and that will lead me 
on to tell about the stencilled peacocks 
on the walls of the cerulaean blue bath- 
room, installed by the last occupants of 
the house. That bathroom gives such a 
startling impression of a bright blue sea 
and a deep blue sky, that | don’t think 
I should be quite comfortable there with- 
out a bathing suit; if | try to describe 
the bedrooms with their many-paned 
windows and incredibly broad sills, with 
vines and bold branches from the trees 
outside forcing an entrance, | shall only 
imagine how the gray squirrels used to 
climb in to steal the soap. So you see it’s 
no use my trying to be architectural. 
And it’s the same way when I try to 
describe the old garden on long terraces 
behind the house. Landscape architects 
say it resembles a real Italian garden 
more nearly than any of the so-called 
Italian gardens in this country, though 
it lacks marble benches, oil jars and 
pergolas. But its relation to the house, 
just across the quaint court-yard; the 
way it steps back up the hills, with sunny 
parterres for winter and dusky walks for 
summer noons; the furnished platforms 
where, under the shade of ancient trees, 
one finds new views over far valleys— 
in other words the principles of design 
are like those of many a hillside villa, 
from Como to Frascati. 

To my covetous eye, however, it seems 
only an old-fashioned garden in the 
height of its glory, a garden like a great 
hall opening into many secluded rooms, 
a garden where one might work or frivol, 
rest or rhapsodize, foregather or hide; on 
the edge of the terrace a hedge of giant 
lilacs, every inch of earth underneath 
covered by the densest myrtle; narrow 
box-bordered and brick-edged paths the 
length of the terrace; for flowers, all the 
old-time friends with many of the new. 
A cross-path, accented by purple-leaved 
plum and flowering peach-trees, divides 
the terrace and leads through an arbor, 
covered with ramblers and grapevine, to 
the vegetable garden on the terrace above; 
the peach, apple and pear orchards be- 
yond 

As | wandered there the other day, the 
aged caretaker hobbled after me: “I 
can’t keep up with you,” she groaned, 
“| stepped on a bee yesterday, and he 
stung me awful bad.” 1 paused, and she 
added, “I try to keep the weeds out of 
here, but it ain’t no woman’s job. You 
take all the flowers you want.” - Del- 
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phiniums towered over my head, and for 
once | did gather all | wanted. “If you 
want a good photograph of the garden,” 
she continued, “you take my advice— 
my mother was French and | know 
something about these things—you go 
clear to the end of that second long path, 
and take a picture looking through that 
little arbor.”” She left me to my photo- 
graphs and wended her way wearily 
down the brick steps leading into the 
wild garden beyond. 


* * * * * 


If you are motoring through the 
Finger Lake District of Western New 
York, don’t fail to visit Esperanza. A 
famous architect says there’s nothing 
finer of its kind north of the Potomac. 
Drive a few miles farther by an enchant- 
ing road, winding along the water to 
Hammondsport.’ There, on any fairly 
calm day, you will find Glenn Curtiss 
manoeuvring a whole fleet of hydro- 
aeroplanes and flying-boats, surrounded 
by a blase gathering of country-folk. He 
will give you a thrilling ride of fifteen 
minutes over hills and water, if you have 
fifteen dollars to spare, and if you can 
shed your dignity for the fifteen second 
pickaback ride to the raft where most. of 
the craft make a landing. Make your 
way back to the main road of the state 
by Italy Hollow, Naples and Canandaigua 
Lake. That thirty-mile trip will leave 
the most hardened European traveler in 
a state of contentment with the beauties 
of his own country. 


THE SOCIETY OF LITTLE 
GARDENS 
(Continued from page 75) 

‘Aquaria, Bees, Indoor Plants, and 
School Gardens are all activities in which 
different members are warmly interested 
and in which they hope to have an ever in- 
creasing number of enthusiastic supporters. 

The greatest need of the Society at 
present is a larger band of earnest work- 
ers. The lines are laid, the plans digested, 
and with a sufficient number of promo- 
ters the work that could be accomplished 
is absolutely boundless. Centres have 
already been established in other states, 
promising great things in the future. 
Mrs. Thomas Owen, of Montgomery, Ala., 
has formed a Club of about two hundred 
children. 

Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has established several 
Branches among the school children in 
her neighborhood, and, under her, the 
Women’s Civic Improvement League has 
formed a branch of its own. 

At Carrboro, N. C., practically all the 
children in the town have been enrolled; 
while at Corea, Maine, the school children 
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are being encouraged to start Home Gar- 
dens, under the leadership of Mrs. Joseph 
W. Paul. 

The Society of Little Gardens is now 
two years old. It numbers over three 
hundred Active Members, an ever-increas- 
ing number of Associate Members, twenty 
Associate Branches in and near Philadel- 
phia, and about twenty more scattered 
through Pennsylvania, besides those al- 
ready mentioned in other States. 

A delightful custom has been established 
of inviting a chosen ew to afternoon tea, 
for such excellent reasons as that the 
owner’s daffodils are in flower, or her bed 
of iris is worth seeing. Mention should 
also be made on the interesting and help- 
ful letters received from strangers con- 
cerning the work of the Society, often 
containing valuable suggestions which are 
eagerly adopted. 

Unlike many Garden Clubs, the Society 
of Little Gardens has no restriction as to 
membership. Owners of large gardens 
are warmly welcomed, their knowledge 
and experience rendering them invaluable 
as members. But no community is too 
humble, no individual too insignificant to 
be eligible to the Society of Little Gar- 
dens. To become a member no formality 
is necessary. To send name and address 
to the Secretary, 2215 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, with the specified dues, is 
all that is required; while a request for 
leaflets, or information, is always gladly 
responded to. 

When every city has learned the impos- 
sibility of civic beauty without growing 
things, when streets have been turned 
into avenues, waste places to gardens, and 
river banks to parks; when every village 
has its Garden Club, every slum its share 
of window boxes, and every yard its flower 
border, then, and not until then, will the 
Society of Little Gardens have done its 
work. 

THE First American Complete Building 
Show in the United States was held last 
February in the Coliseum in Cleveland. 
It was inspired by the Building Trades 
Exposition which has been held biennially 
for a number of years in London. It was 
sO great a success, that a like exposition 
is to be held in The Grand Central Palace 
in New York March 5~11 of next year. 
More than ordinary interest in the house 
furnishing division is provided by the 
management. It is planned to devote the 
entire second floor to the exhibiting of fur- 
niture, bric-a-brac, antiques, rugs, pictures 
and all that is requisite for the convenient 
and artistic furnishing of a home. 

Any home maker, who happens to be in 
New York at the time of this Exposition, 
would be sure to find in it many things of 
interest to him. 


— 
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Keeps room temperature uniform 


You can have exactly the temperature you want, every day and 
evening, all wiater — no more need of turning radiators on and off. 

Place a Ja-Nar’ over the radiator in a room that is often too hot or too 
cold. The J<-Nar’ will automatically keep it at even temperature. Nocom- 
plicated system to install. No repairs, no expense to operate. 

The Ja-Nar’ covers the radiator with a beautiful piece of furniture — 
finished to match mahogany, light or dark oak, or in enamel—white or various 
colors. Use itwherever uniform temperature is de- 
sired — residences, apartments, hotels, hospitals. 

The Ja-Nar’ is guaranteed. 

Send the coupon for Catalogue B, telling what the 
Ja-Nar’ does and how it does it. Please also give the 


name of your heating supply dealer. 





The Fulton Company 
32 Broadway Knoxville insurauce Exchange 
New York Tennessee Chicago, III. 








a 


























THE FULTON CO., New York, Knoxville, or Chicago. Send Catalogue B, to name and address on margin. 


My dealer’s name and address are: 





PLAN NEXT SPRING’S PLANTING NOW 
READER'S SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Allow me to thank you for your answers to my recent inquiries and for the carefully prepared 


sketch for planting. I greatly appreciate your service and find it most helpful indeed. 
Very truly yours, 








@ If you are going to build next year, and have decided on the plans for your house, you should provide for your 
landscape planning now. Have your shrubs and trees actually growing while the house is being built. 


@ Let us help you plan—Our expert advisers can save you both worry and expense. Send us your problem. 
We will gladly serve you. 
READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 
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Going fe) Build 


Remodel or Repair? 





Write or Send Coupon for |$805 
These Two Big FreeBooks | . 
Get latest ideas in building 
from our big 240-page Catalog. 
It shows most advanced 
styles ineverything from roof- 
ing to fine cabinet work—tells 
you how to save from % to % |fie a oa 
on all kinds of building mate- — 
rial. Don’t think of building or remodeling without this 
book. Our Plan Book shows skillfully planned homes 
of all kinds—bungalows, city houses, suburban res- 
idences, country homes, barns. Tells you how to get 
building plans without one cent of expense—shows the way to big 
jour rough sketches, Send your lumber and millwork bills for 
estimate price. 
MATERIAL Se: ale 
CATALOG |i ae 
AMAERICA’S GREATEST SASH AND DOOR HOUSE 
1493 W. 37th Street, Chicago 


savings in material costs. Let our architects develop plans from 
BUILDING 
GileN re) MiteworK Supp 6 
Gentlemen: Please send your FREE Books. 
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Have You a Back Yard? 


Does your back yard come up to your idea of what it should 





AN OLD-TIME HOME INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 82) 

Whatever root, bark, leaf or seed was 
used, it was boiled in water several hours, 
then strained. The material to be colored 
was soaked in a solution of alum or cop- 
peras, whichever was used to make fast 
the color, then wrung out and put into 
the hot dye and boiled until it was the 
desired shade. The proportion of water 
used and the length of time consumed 
were apparently matters of judgment, 
but that the results were satisfactory is 
proved by textiles still in existence that 
were dyed after that manner and which 
retain an unfading brilliancy of hue that 
should encourage women of today to 
emulate the industry of past generations. 

Household decorators and some of the 
Arts and Crafts workers have demon- 
strated the beauty and value of vegetable 
dyes for textile hangings and coverings 
and any woman with out-of-doors at her 
command might do much in the same 
way to enhance the artistic quality of her 
house furnishings. Not only do the veg- 
etable dyes give a softer, richer coloring 
than the analines but the sun, recognizing 
them as his own children, lovingly inten- 
sifies them when exposed to his rays, 
instead of fading them away. 

There is so much to learn of our re- 
sources in the vegetable kingdom, untried 
materials to be used, new shades to be 
discovered, that without accepting the 
creed of Islam we may at least agree with 
Mohammed when he wrote in the Koran: 

“God hath also given you dominion over 
whatever he hath created for you on the 
earth distinguished by its different color. 
Surely herein is a sign unto people who 
reflect.” 


THE HOUSE THAT WILL NOT BURN 


PE RMANENT homes of steel, concrete 

and other non-combustible material are 
appearing in increasing numbers and it is im- 
portant for every prospective home-owner, 
as well as for architects and contractors, to 
know the available materials and the ap- 
proved methods of this form of construc- 
tion, in order that he may take a personal 
pride in the result. The monolithic nature 
of fireproof buildings makes for cleanliness 
and comfort as well as for safety, and the 
plastic materials themselves invite beauty 
of design. The booklet which carries the 
title ‘“ The House that Will Not Burn” treats 
in detail every feature of the fireproof house 
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FOR THE GIRL WHO LIVES IN 
ONE ROOM 
(Continued from page 98) 

With the addition of a lamp, or even 
of ten-cent-store glass candlesticks, minus 
shades, you will be surprised at its home- 
like and inviting appearance 

“As for chairs, you have a fairly good 
assortment, but banish that rocker! 
That upholstered chair is hideous, | 
know, but is so comfortable and home- 
like that we really must let it have a slip 
cover of cretonne which we can make 














Table and kitchenette 
conveniently placed. 


Tip table set for breakfast 


ourselves. Then it will give the whole 
room a substantial air. A second-hand 
steamer chair may not seem as much at 
home but they are havens of rest into 
which you fling yourself either with a 
book or for a doze. when you come home 
worn out. One clever girl | know has 
painted her steamer chair black to 
match her room, and then stenciled the 
canvas in a futurist border. The effect 
is stunning!” 

“Where am | going to keep my extra 
books?’”” put in the owner plaintively. 
“You know you haven’t given me any 
place yet except the tops of the tables.” 

“Built-in book cases are terribly good 
looking, | know,” was the answer. “But 








they take a carpenter’s aid, or at least ; 
wood from him. Whereas a box book ; 
stand may be made from ordinary boxes ; 
from any grocer’s. Simply set one on the : 
other, nail together and then cover with 
cretonne or denim. Hang a full-length 
curtain across the front and there you are. 
' Boxes fifteen inches by twelve inches in 


be or do you have to apologize for it to your guests when they 
look out of the window? Wouldn’t you be glad to have some- 
one show you how to transform this cheerless waste into a place 
of delight where flowers bloom and where the family washing 
flaps unseen behind vine-covered barriers? In short, why not 
have your back yard as attractive as that of the subscriber’s 
shown herewith, especially when it costs you nothing. 


WRITE TO US AND WE WILL TELL YOU HOW 
WE CAN HELP YOU 


READER’S SERVICE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL~ - 


and is recommended to those who contem- 
plate the erection of a home of this char- 
acter. Bysending tothe firm whose address 
is given below this booklet may be obtained 
without charge. Address 
GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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a tier of three make a stand thirty-six 
inches in height. This is useful for all sorts 
of things besides books. If lined with oil- 
cloth, it is splendid for your cooking outfit. 

“If you can spare a couple of dollars, 
get a folding card or sewing table. These 
are not only convenient for chafing dish 
suppers or cards, but are a comfort when 
you feel the need ‘to spread out’ in sewing 
or writing. When folded flat, they take 
up no room at all. If your outfit is to 
include a tea table, by all means choose 








Kitchenette made from three grocery boxes, cov- 
ered with chintz, lined with oil-cloth. 


the candle or tip model which may be 
tipped vertically when not in use. 

“A last word of advice. Don’t be- 
grudge a few pennies now and then for a 
plant or flowers. They will all but speak 
a cheery word of welcome to you when 
you get home. A twenty-five cent pot of 
English ivy grows splendidly indoors and is 
highly pleasing trailing up in ever increas- 
sing tendrils against the curtains. As for 
cut flowers, they are far from an extrav- 
agance when two or three, with the aid of a 
twenty-five cent glass stem holder in a low 
open dish, can become a thing of beauty. 

“For curtains choose a plain mesh pat- 
tern in net or scrim, and be sure to hang 
them directly against the pane inside of 
the window recess, as the few inches thus 
gained seem to add feet to the actuai size 
of the room. 

“Small mirrors, here and there, do their 
magical bit to the restful expanse of the 
room. If you can pick up a second-hand, 
full-length mirror, even if unframed, it would 
be a joy forever between your two windows. 
A carpenter could frame it in heavy mould- 
ing when he fastens it to the wall.” 
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QUALITY COUNTS 
In the design, the finish, the dependable mechanism and the artistic effect of Corbin hardware. It marks the owner 
as a person of good taste and refinement, and indicates the thoroughness in attention to detail that distinguishes a 
well built structure. Send for hints to home builders. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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DO YOU READ THE 


The ATLANTIC now has a circula- 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 


tion of over 80,000 

75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
enable you to make its acquaint- 
ance through a three months’ 
subscription. 


Without pictures to fall back upon, 
the ATLANTIC must be interesting; with 
a large circulation, it must be human; 
with the kind of readers it has, it must 
be intelligent. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35c a copy) 

















Clematis paniculata, one of the loveliest of vines, covering its smilax-like 
leaves with a curtain of creamy-white flowers in the early fall, 


Dutchman’s pipe over this door is proving too luxuriant a grower. It is 
more suited to a situation that requires a dense screen of foliage. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


VINES FOR HOME ADORNMENT 


[N order that a house may blend at- 

tractively with the surrounding land- 
scape it must seem a part of the earth’s 
surface rather than something detached 
from it. There is no group of plants 
which serve so efficiently in thus tying 
the superstructure to the ground from 
which it rises as the various trailing and 
climbing vines with their rich assortment 
of foliage, flowers and fruit. A great 
many kinds of these vines are available 
for such planting and one can find just 
what is needed for any particular situation 
or type of house. It has been well said 
that the first step in the proper planting 
of the grounds about a newly built house 
is to start around the foundation some 
vines, which will become well established 
perhaps before the general planting of the 
place is completed. 

The trailing and climbing vines are to 
be considered from two principal points 
of view. The first that of the method by 
which they rise in the world and the sec- 
ond that of the part—foliage, flowers or 
fruit—which gives them their chief at- 
traction. The method by which they 
climb determines whether one needs to 
give them artificial support and also de- 
termines whether one should select certain 
species for certain sorts of surfaces. Thus 
the Boston Ivy and some forms of the Vir- 
ginia Creeper cling to the surface of stone 
or brick work by means of small tendrils 
that flatten at the tip into sucker-like 
discs by means of which the branches are 
held securely to the wall. On this ac- 
count these vines are able to grow closely 
and compactly over such surfaces, but if 
once removed it is practically impossible 


By 


to replace them. Consequently vines with 
this habit of growth are not desirable 
for wood surfaces which are in need of 
painting at occasional intervals. On the 
other hand there are many climbers 
which get up in the world by twining 
around any available supports or by 
simply scrambling over the top of what- 
ever surface is near at hand. Such vines 
may easily be trained over trellises or 
around vertical posts and may be taken 
down and replaced when _ necessary. 
Consequently, this group is especially 
desirable for the porches of frame houses 
or for arches and pergolas. 

From the point of view of attractive- 
ness those kinds which cling closely to the 
surfaces of walls by their sucker-like discs 

















In winter or early spring, prune the side branches 
of wistaria back to spurs to increase the number 
and the size of the flowers 
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CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


are most likely to be desirable for foliage 
effects. Fortunately, this fits in best 
with the places where they are used, as the 
thousands of buildings partially covered 
by Boston Ivies show. This vine is. al- 
most evergreen and it gives an attractive 
covering to foundation walls and brick or 
stone superstructures almost throughout 
the year. The plants are inexpensive and 
may be bought from any florist. They 
thrive under adverse conditions and should 
be planted wherever there is a stone 
foundation in connection with a new house. 

The Boston Ivy is especially suited 
for walls having eastern, southern or 
western exposures where they receive 
direct sunshine during part of the day. 
The English Ivy, which is so largely used 
as a wall covering in England, is more 
desirable for northern exposure. It will 
not thrive when exposed to direct sun- 
shine in winter but will commonly survive 
in the situation indicated. 

The Evergreen Euonymus is a better 
plant for American conditions than the 
English Ivy and it should be much more 
largely used, especially for covering stone 
foundations, than it is at present. It isa 
beautiful climber, its chief drawback being 
its slowness of growth, but when once 
established it is really evergreen and gives 
a permanent covering to the walls. Even 
when the Boston Ivy or the English Ivy 
are planted for a quick covering it is well 
to plant between them the Euonymus 
with the expectation that after a few 
years it will take their place and become 
the permanent covering. 

The three plants already mentioned 
are.much the most important of those 
which may be depended upon to cling 
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to vertical surfaces without assistance. 
There are next to be considered those 
twining forms which get up in the world 
by sending up a vertical stem that twines 
around whatever support it can find. 
The most important plants belonging to 
this group are the Wistarias, the various 
forms of Clematis and the Japanese 
Akebia. Of these the first two are much 
the most important, although the Clema- 
tis is not strictly a twiner as it holds it- 
self in place by the twining of the leaf- 
stalks rather than of the main stem. 

The Wistaria is undoubtedly the most 
decorative flowering vine that can be 
utilized for porch adornment. Its erect 
compound leaves serve well to set off the 
long, pendent racemes of beautifully 
tinted flowers which appear in luxurious 





better 


plant for 
American conditions than English Ivy, especially 
for covering stone foundations 


Evergreen Euonymus is a 


abundance during the later weeks of May. 
There are several kinds of Wistarias in 
cultivation but the two most important 
are those called technically Chinensis and 
multijuga. The latter is often called the 
Japanese Wistaria because it is so largely 
used in Japan and it was formerly believed 
to be a native of that country. For 
American planting multijuga is to be 
preferred because it comes into blossom 
early and produces much longer clusters 
of flowers than does the Chinese variety. 
In the latitude of New York City it 
blossoms during the last half of May and 
its racemes are commonly two feet long. 
The flowers are smaller, however, than 
those of the Chinese Wistaria and near at 
hand their beauty is less impressive. 
The Wistarias are somewhat more 
difficult to get established than most of 


the ding plants. The nurserymen 
commonly propagate them by grafting 


a pi | shoot into a root. They then 
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grow these in pots and these potted 
plants, after they are well established, 
are much the safest ones to buy for setting 
out. If such plants are transplanted in 
a soil which has been made deep and rich 
by digging out and filling in they will 
soon start well and grow continuously. 

In habit of growth the Wistaria is a 
twining vine with a woody stem which 
in older specimens may become many 
inches in diameter. The stem is easily 
supported by a wire or tied to trellis 
work and it should be trained along 
the outside of porch or pergola where 
the drooping racemes of flowers will 
have an opportunity to reveal their 
beauty. 

The Clematis is another vine which 
has great possibilities for porch adorn- 
ment. The familiar Star or Japanese 
Clematis is doubtless the most generally 
grown species for this purpose. Its 
sweet-scented, star-shaped flowers form 
a mass of white bloom in August and 
September which gives an admirable 
decorative effect against the glossy green 
foliage. The flowers are followed by the 
silky fruits which are very similar to 
those of the familiar Wild Clematis or 
Virgin’s Bower of the Eastern States. 
A new hybrid variety is called the New 
England Clematis. It is the result of a 
cross between the variety Davidiana and 
Paniculata. It has the large leaves and 
hyacinth-shaped flowers of the former and 
the climbing habit of the latter. It 
blossoms in August and September and 
should be more generally utilized than at 
present. 

In addition to the _ small-flowered 
varieties of Clematis there are a number 
of beautiful forms with large flowers 
which are comparatively seldom seen but 
which when well established make a 
decoration that is universally admired. 
Four of the best known sorts are Henryi, 
which is generally considered the finest 
white variety, having very large flowers 
and doing well on trellises; Jackmani, the 
familiar purple Clematis; Madame Andre, 
a crimson sort seldom seen but with large 
and attractive flowers; and Mme. Baron 
Veillard, a very beautiful soft pink sort 
which is seldom seen outside of nurseries 
and special collections. There are few 
ways in which one can so easily add charm 
and distinction to the environment of the 
home as by planting these large-flowered 
kinds of Clematis. 

Two recent introductions promise to 
give a new interest to Clematis planting. 
The variety called Montana Rubens has 
beautifully rosy red blossoms which begin 
to appear in June and continue through- 
out the summer and early autumn, thus 
giving a length of blooming period which 

(Continued on page 110 














Seeds with 
a Lineage 


HE famous gardens of Great Britain 
and Europe all know Carters Tested 


Seeds. The beauty of the wonderful 
lawns and estates gives yearly testimony to 
their excellence. 


For generations these seeds have been selected 
and tested with patient care. At Raynes Park, 
London, the celebrated Carter trial grounds, 
seed experts continually are working to improve 
the present strains and to produce new 
varieties. 

Carters Tested Seeds have given exceptional 
results in the United States proving entirely 
suited to our varied soils and climate. They 
will produce the same results in your garden. 


We will send free on request our 1917 
catalogue ‘‘Garden and Lawn.”’ It is 
profusely illustrated in color giving the 
exact reproduction of many of the varieties 
listed. 


Carters Tested Seeds Inc. 


110 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Branch of James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, Eng. 








Wagner’s Garden Catalog 


Tells you how to select and how to plant for the 
quickest results and the most pleasing effects. Places 
Wagner Landscape Service Department at your com- 
mand without cost. Will help solve your planting 
problems, no matter how large and elaborate or how 
small and simple your grounds may be. 


FREE to Garden Lovers 


Write today and get your copy early so that you 
may obtain full benefit of the growing season. Com- 
plete lists of Hardy Flowers, Roses, Annuals, Bulbs, 
Shrubs, Trees and Evergreens. All rugged, grow- 
ing stock and guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
planting condition. 


Ask for Catalog 42 


Box 907 Sidney, Ohio 


Wagner Park Nurseries 








THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 








IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOGS 


O amateur gardener can afford to neglect to send for a good 

variety of the many valuzble catalogs which are issued 
at this season. These are the only horticultural annuals that 
have proven practical under the conditions now existing. 
Every year they eliminate the older varieties which have not 
been found worthy and they add to the lists the newer varieties 
which seem most promising. Consequently a study of the 
catalogs is a study of the most up-to-date textbooks possible 
and it is the only way to keep one in touch with the latest 
progress. Interesting catalogs along the following lines are 
now offered for the asking: 
Hardy Plants 
Dwarf Trees 





Greenhouses 

Hotbeds and Cold Frames 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Pergolas 

Garden Seats 

Garden Fences 


Flower Seeds 
Vegetable Seeds 
House Plants Evergreens 
Greenhouse Plants Irises 
Spring-flowering Bulbs Peonies 

Fruit Trees Orchids 

Small Fruits Garden Furnishings 
Roses Garden Tools 


HELPS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN 


Important advances have lately been made in receptacles for 
growing plants indoors. It is much easier to be successful 
by growing a lot of plants in a good window box than it is to 
keep them growing in the ordinary flower pots. One needs at 
this time also sundry other helps to keep the plants flourishing: 
Wall Vases Jardinieres 
Garden Atomizers Paper Flower Pots 
Plant-food Tablets 
Nicotine Insecticides 


Self-watering Window Boxes 
Success Window Boxes 
Smoked Bambo Window Boxes 
Pottery Flower Boxes 
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, one anywhere. Plantany time. Old favorites 
P and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’s productions. ‘* Dingee 
Roses’’ known as the best for 66 
“<> years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
* anywhere in U. S. rite for a 
copy of 
/ Our “‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 
=i a, for 1917. It’s FREE. 
, ~ @ Illustrates wonderful ‘*Dingee Roses’”’ 
in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- 
alog—it’s the lifetime experience of 
the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. 





v) 7 Pot-grown rose bushes, onown roots, forevery- 
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The edition of 














The edition of 1915-16 is 
obtainable, and will be mailed free. It 
contains lists of exclusive Peonies, Irises, 
and new and rare flowering shrubs. 
1917-18 will be ready 
about February 1, 1917—send your name 
now, so I may reserve a copy for you. 


ROOTS FOR CELLAR FORCING 


A good way to reduce the cost of living and improve the 
quality of the vegetables used for food is to force in the cellar 
some of the roots now offered for this purpose. This is easily 
done in most cellars and if one has not a garden from which 
to dig up the plants for forcing one can buy them from the 


specialists. Among the more important are these: 
Asparagus Rhubarb Orchid Lettuce 
French Endive Sea Kale 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


In many parts of Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7, dormant shrubs may 
be safely planted this month. This is true of those which lose 
their leaves in winter but does not apply to the broad-leaved 
evergreen. There are a great many attractive shrubs of the 
deciduous type which deserve more general planting in the 
home grounds. Some of the more important are these: 

Golden Chain Hercules Club Storax Japonica 
Dwarf Horse Chestnut Honeysuckle Bella Silver Thorn 


Hardy Orange Variegated Coral Berry Sweet-scented Shrub 
Japanese Maple White Kerria Korean Viburnum 


FIBROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


The most interesting window gardens are those in which 
special attention is given to collections of certain types of 
plants. The fibrous-rooted begonias form an_ especially 
interesting group for such a purpose. The plants may be 
bought for ten or fifteen cents apiece from any of the larger 
seed houses and thrive finely under the ordinary conditions 
of the window garden. Seven of the best varieties are named 
in the following list: 


Alba Picta Haageana Saundersoni 
Argentea Guttata Metallica 
Corallina Lucerna Rubra 


BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING 


Even if one has neglected to start a supply of the beautiful 
spring-flowering bulbs, which are on the whole the most satis- 
factory blossoming plants for the winter months, one can still 
be provided with these through the foresight of the florists. 
For practically all florists are now offering bulbs in which the 
roots have developed and which are ready to start into growth 
of leaf and flower. 
bulb pans which are simply shallow flower pots, there generally 
being about a dozen bulbs in one pot. One can get at small 
cost attractive varieties of the following: 

Tulips Campernelle Jonquils 
Chinese Sacred Narcissus Crocus 

Paper-white Narcissus 

Poet’s Narcissus 


Roman Hyacinths 
Dutch Hyacinths 

Double Daffodils 

Single Daffodils 


These are commonly offered in.the so-called . 





we I C 4¢ 
By 38" GUIDE 53 
and FLORAL 191 
Several new “2 WRITE 
features. Valuable information 
Zi about planting. An authority, on Vi 
” etable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, 
and Trees. Based on our experience as Amer- 
ica’s oldest mail-order seed concern, and largest 
grower of Asters and rong d other flowers in the 
world. With this guide, the best ever issued, we will 


gladly include booklet, Asters in the Home Garden. 
Both are absolutely free. 








A practical work d fl Iture f z Aa Teer 1 We our copies to ‘ore yo j 
the amatour." Boosrions over nee Caristional ens tnd other Bertrand H. Farr — Wyomissing Nurseries Co. } | QOpA. Send ror ww covic tay bsore you forget 
Rowers and tells how to grow them. Edition wasee. 125 G eld Ave. W ° * s Penna. Kap JAMES VICK’S SONS fz 
Ustablished 1850. 70 Greenhouses, arfi a miss le NEV, Stone Street, Rochester, N. ¥. x 
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Garden / 
Book x 
1917 


is far more 
than a mere 
catalogue. 
Experts endorse 
: it as the best guide to growing vegetables and flow- 
3 ers; everything that can possibly interest the flower 
enthusiast, the home gardener, the trucker, the 
farmer, is fully treated. Full directions are given 
for growing practically every flower and vegetable worth 
growing. More than 1000 photographic illustrations, 
4 beautifully colored pages and 4 duotone plates. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St., Phila. ee = 
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; SPRAY | Math ews 


T: IS durable and dignified type of fence does more than guard your home against 
intruders of all kinds. It interprets your home, reflects its spirit, becomes part of 

the surroundings. With us, gates and fences are more than just so much iron and 
paint. They represent the individuality of their owners expressed through craftsman- 
ship that is recognized everywhere as 


‘*THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


ides be 





ng &@ permanent asset, well-designed fences and gates create an atmosphere of exc'usive 
ch few other improvements can produce. Our skilled staff of draftsmen, and engineers 
p you solve your gate and fence problems. Backed by hundreds of expert artisans 
in iron fence production they guarantee satisfactory work, prompt service and moderate prices. 








Book of Designs *'A’’ puts at your disposal — free of charge — 80 
pages of Fence Facts and Fancies. Please write for it TO-DAY 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Plan NOW to get ready to 
plant your native ferns, 
plants and bulbs early in 
the spring. Early plant- 

ing brings best 


Sg results. 

Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue of over 
80 pages. It’s FREE. 


EDWARD GILLETT 
11 Main Stteet, Southwick, Mass. 


DWARF ®ca.* 
PEAR 
PLUM 

TREES (20 

PEACH 

DWARF TREES are best for the 

home garden, they need less room, 

BEAR QUICKER, and produce 

finest fruit. You can grow them 


as bushes, pyramids, cordons or espalier forms as described 
in our FREE CATALOGUE. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
























THE DEMING WAY e .. 
Guard Your Garden 4® °¥™¢e 


of preven- 
tion NOW willavoid long days of regret 
later when your garden shows the hate- 
ful ravages of bugs, scale and blotch. 
DEMING Sprayers are built in sizes 
and types suitable for the home garden 
and orchard. From the ‘Handy Suc- 
cess’ Bucket Sprayer to the big 
. 200-gallon power rig, ‘‘ Victory,” 
every need is answered. Best of all 
the small outfits are designed and 
built with the same thorough care 
that has made their “big 
brothers’? famous sue 
wherever orchards ! a i =n 
Px: are known. Com-_ ly illustrated 
plete catalog Pages on re- 
gladly mailed. = 
The Deming Company 
278 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Makers of Deming Hydro-Pneu- 
matic Water Supply Systems 

















































AVE you a nook in your garden that invites 
a cozy bench? Or a vista that deserves a 
trellised arch or pergola? _If so, you will ap- 

preciate the care which Mathews Gardencraft de- 

signers have spent to bring you faithful reproductions 
of eighteenth century beauty to add charm and 
witchery to your garden. A 72-page 

catalog will be sent you on receipt of 

18 cents in stamps. 




































Cc. C. McKAY, Mgr. Box H, Geneva, N. Y. 
i a we rina The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
b 
S OSES oF NEW CASTLE 916 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland,Ohio 
is the name of our famous book onrose culture. Gives Peer ss al ee ee penne. daa — = 





expert advice. Describes our famous hardy roses—the 
best for home planting in America, and tells how to 
for them. The most instructive book of its kind pub- 
ished. Also tells how we prepay charges everywhere 
inthe U.S. Write for your FREE copy today. 

HELLER BROS, COMPANY, Box lig, New Castle, Ind, 


HOOSE * ROSES 


Plant roses grown by specialists — backed 
by 50 years’ experience—and guaranteed to 
bloom. Send today for illustrated 92 


p> Floral Guide—FREE. Easy to select 













} Beautify your home. Plant Hill's F vergreens 








ae _ ] Weare evergreen specialists, not kinds marked] with a ® from ist of 
| ; rb , ry stic effects early ** es! oses for America.’ 
The March HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be ql aneliey eomsthered. Tom’ ris in poche er ny 
tl aual Garden Number ; ween Oo Ww NARD* ROSES 
2 WD. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists & Jones Co. Box 129 West Grove, Pa. 
Present on - - 50,000 Copies Box 2624 Dundee, lll. Robert Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 
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THE TILE ROOF 


on this beautiful residence of Mr. Kinsella, Buffalo, 
N. Y., designed by Wood and Bradney, Architects, 
is of Terra Cotta Tiles known as the Imperial Closed 
Shingle pattern—see detail more clearly shown in bor- 
der of this advertisement. _It offers a perfect shelter. 





Our illustrated booklet, ‘The Roof Beautiful,” printed 
in colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1111-21 Monroe Building, Chicago, Illinois 
































| We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE and ) 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (for two years) + $5 :00 00 


Historic Styles in Furniture, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin Co., in a 
| new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full page and 84 other illustrations. In 
| the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in 

furniture through ten centuries and giving the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with 
the furniture itself.”’ 

“* It was in Chicago many years ago that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an authority on historic furniture and 
antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL she became known 
throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things which home-makers prize.’’—The 
Chicago Tribune. 

* The great merit of Virginia Robie’s ‘Historic Styles in Furniture’ is that it covers the whole ground in a brief compass, ex- 
piaining the essentials in each style clearly and simply and using the pictures to illustrate her meaning. The book is really 

| helpful to the neophyte and we are glad to see it appear in a new and attractive edition with the imprint of the Houghton 
| Mifflin Company.”’-—The New York Sun. 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is............. $3.00 ) Weoffer the twoin 
The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (two mane is $4.00 { combination for $5.00 


Write your name and address on the margin of this announcement, cut it out and ma* it to us, we will either send 
you the book and magazine or further information about the offer as you may direct. 
(This offer is good to either new or renewing subscribers) 


DO IT TODAY—THE !IMPULSE IS A GOOD ONE 


Address: Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 
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Planning to Build? 


Then mail the Coupon below and receive free three attractive 
and valuable issues of The Architectural Record —each containing 
a careful selection of the best work of leading architects, with an 
average of 100 or more illustrations, including Exterior and 
Interior views and floor plans. 











he Architectural Record is an artistic monthly 
magazine illustrating the latest work of the 
most successful architects throughout the country. 





From a study of the houses shown you are sure to get helpful ideas and suggestions for 
attractive exteriors, convenient arrangement of rooms, appropriate furnishings, etc. 
In the business section you will also find described the latest and best building 
materials as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, 
convenience and value. 

The Architectural Record will help you to decide many of the perplexing problems which must be settled 
by every person who builds, and will thus save much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 
Mail the coupon to-day and get the benefit of this 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Our November, December and January numbers will be sent free if you subscribe now to start with February 
1917. You will thus receive 15 attractive and valuable numbers for only $3 — the regular yearly price. 


The Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th Street, New York 
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Tue ARCHITECTURAL REcorD, 119 W. 40th St., New York: H.B. 1-17 
Send free your November, December and January numbers and enter subscription for a full year be- 
ginning February 1917, for which find $3 enclosed (add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign). 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 107) 


is exceedingly desirable and which has 
been lacking heretofore. Another variety 
called tangutica is among the recent 
introductions brought by Mr. E. A, 
Wilson from the Chinese wilderness, and 
is distinctive on account of its bright 
yellow flowers that show against a dense 
background of bright green leaves. The 
blossoms appear in June and July. 

The Trumpet Creeper and the Japanese 
Honeysuckle are two other important 
vines for use about the house. The 
former is not desirable against a red 
brick background but for most other 
situations it is useful and ornamental. 
The Honeysuckle is desirable on account 
of its attractive flowers and fruit and its 
nearly evergreen foliage. The Dutch- 
man’s Pipe is useful where a dense screen 
of foliage is needed, while two of our com- 
mon wild climbers, the Bitter-sweet and 
the Virginia Creeper, may often be used 
to great advantage. 

After these various vines have become 
well established it is often necessary 
to use the pruning shears freely upon 
them. For it is not desirable that the 
supporting surface should be entirely 
covered. The lines of wall, porch or per- 
gola should stand revealed,—showing dis- 
tinctly that the viny covering is merely an 
external adornment that serves to empha- 
size the architectural beauty of the struc- 
ture itself. Such an effect is objection- 
able and it is easily avoided by the 
proper use of the pruning shears. It is 
also very desirable that at the base of 
the building there be planted such shrubs 
as the Japanese Barberry, the Drooping 
Forsythei or some of the shrubby Honey- 
suckles in order to broaden out the effect and 
tie together the ground and the building. 

It is a happy omen for the future ap- 
pearance of our cities and villages that 
lattice work for the support of vines is 
now being so generally employed in the 
building of new houses. For if the vines 
are to be recognized as an integral part 
of the landscape picture, they are worthy 
of permanent supports that will command 
the respect of all who see them. Any- 
thing else is confessibly-a makeshift and 
requires constant apology. The more 
permanent the support is, the better will 
be the result when the plants have made 
an adequate growth. In the case of 
vertical columns it is often necessary to 
use a strong wire to support the twiners. 
This wire should be so wrapped around 
the stem that a long spiral is formed on 
which the vine can climb without hiding 
any large part of the column, so that the 
play of sunlight and shadow upon the 


_ leaves will add emphasis and beauty to 


the column as an architectural feature. 
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O the enthusiastic gardener one of 

the most interesting crops is that 
of the catalogs which come’ dropping in 
soon after New Year’s Day. Every- 
thing outdoors may be cold and bleak 
and snowbound, but these _ splendid 
examples of photographic and printing 
art recall the glories of the summer 
garden and awaken new visions of the 
dream gardens of the future. 

Welcome the catalogs and send for 
as many as possible. The person who 
has only studied one or two of the lists 
from a nearby planthouse has no idea 
of the interest that is to be found in the 
catalogs from other parts of the country 
or even other countries of the world. 
One can often find plants listed by the 
nurserymen of the Northwest or of the 
Pacific Coast which will be of decided 
interest for trial even in the East, and one 
will get a broader knowledge of the 
gardening possibilities in other regions. 

And it is especially desirable that 
he keep in touch with the new fruits 
because the earlier one gets these started, 
the more likely is he to secure desirable 
results. Many such fruits that seem of 
greatest promise and have been tried out 
long enough to show their value to com- 
petent observers are now available, 
and yet are very little grown by amateurs. 
Thrée apples which deserve mention 
in this connection are the varieties 
Opalescent, Delicious, and Deacon Jones. 
Three peaches of similar value are 
Frances, Miss Lola, and Arp Beauty. 
There is at least one well established 
cherry which has lately come into new 
prominence namely, Schmidt, often listed 
as Schmidt’s Bigarreau, as well as the sev- 
eral new Burbank varieties, namely, Giant, 
Abundance, and Burbank. Northern 
gardeners who have difficulty in getting 
grapes to ripen will do well to try the 
sort commonly grown in the Northwest, 
namely the Beta, which even in Dakota 
matures in August. They are perfectly 
hardy, enduring without protection the 
climate of the blizzard-swept plains 
of the far Northwest. While doubtless 
there are varieties of better quality to be 
grown in more favorable climates, the Beta 
is well worth trying in the northern 
regions of the East. Another good sort 
is the Eclipse which has proven itself 
considerably earlier than the Concord 
and consequently a better sort for short 
season climates. It is a seedling of 
Niagara. 
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Tie MRISTOCRAT of BUILDING renin 


That mysterious thing 
about some houses called 
“Homelikeness” 


What is it ? 


It isn’t coziness; 


it isn't 


refinement — nor luxury, nor comfort. It 


isn’t warmth, nor size, nor shape. 


Nobody 


knows what it is, yet everybody knows 


exactly what it is. 


A pretty certain way to get it in your home is to 


build of Indiana Limestone. 


Indiana Limestone is beyond compare for the expression of all 


that “homelike” means. 


Dignity and refinement without stiffness 


or formality may be perfectly expressed by its use. 


When you walk through your Indiana Limestone doorway 
you feel that you have “got somewhere.” 


SAMPLES AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 





Our service bureau will send samples of the Stone and 
a beautifully illustrated descriptive book FREE. It will also 
gladly give you advice about the use of stone as well as tell 


you when not to use it. 


It will tell you of Indiana Limestone 


buildings near you so that you may study at leisure the beau- 


tiful effect of it. 


Aristocrat of Building Materials.’ 
Write today, please. 


obligation whatever. 


We want everyone to know about 


“The 
You will be under no 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


P. O. Box 208 


should have b« Modern 
Reus Heene Builder Drellngs Price $1.00, i 
with a number of blue prints, Price $1.! 1th show a 
number of plans and exterior views of Titemet English, 
Bungalow and other types. 

BARBER & RYNO, Architects 


Knoxville, Tennessee 





For advice upon your architectural problems, write to 
our Reader’s Service 
The House Beautiful - - - 








Boston 





CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


ALL CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
SPECIAL OFFER 
These 3 Books $1 — Postpaid 
eS ‘ al ven A HOMES’ 
chess $1600 to $6000 —- 50c 
“WEST bigest aoe NG ALOWS’ 
ee $60 2000 — 50c 
‘LITTLE BENG Mars" 
31 Plans, $300 to $1 - 
568 Henne Building 






LOS ANGELES 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 








By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of ‘‘ old things.”’ Price $2.40; Postage: 16 Cents. 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 
$3.50 


BEAUTIFUL 
Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE 


3 Park St., 


Address; THE 


Circulation Dept 
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$5 For This “4-Room” Dodson Wren House 


Built of oak; roof of cypress with 
copper coping. Hangs from a limb 
















BRINGS THE BIRD 


Mr. Dodson, a director of the American Audubon Association has spent 22 years learning how 
to build bird houses that attract the birds. Wrens, blue-birds, martins,each must have its 
own especial style house. The right kind—the Dodson kind—brings back the bird families 
year after year. Their perfection has been a labor of love. 

A big house like this will bring one or two families of wrens to live with you next summer — 
cheerful, friendly, musical bird tenants that pay rent by contributing to the general joy of living. 

If re want the birds next summer, get your houses now and set them up to ‘‘ weather.” 
The birds like them better. 

Entire collection described in catalog, with prices. Includes bird baths, winter feeding 
devices, ete. All are patented. BIRD BOOK FREE—The illustrated Dodson book tells 
how to attract native birds to your garden. With it we send, also free, a beautiful picture, 
in color, from ‘‘ Nature Neighbors,” worthy of framing. Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 703 S. Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, III. 


VOGUE 3 


Will Raise its Price to $5 


The present rate of $4 
holds good until February 15th 








Owing to the tremendous increase in the cost of paper, 
labor and materials, Vogue—rather than lower its stand- 
ard of production in the slightest degree—will raise its 
price on February 15th, from $4 a year to $5. 


Vogue is not an extravagance as mere fiction magazines 
are. It is an economy, rather. Its advance fashion infor- 
mation and authoritative advice insure you against “clothes 
mistakes” and save you many times its subscription price. 


$4 invested in Vogue v 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown $ 4 ,. a $ 5 i ter 
will Save you $400 O take advantage of this Last 


Chance Offer to secure Vogue 
The gown you buy and never wear isthe really expensive at $4 a year, your order must be 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what im the mail by midnight of February 
you want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


© Vogue 


15th; after that date, Vogue will cost 
you $5. Don’t bother to send money 
now, unless you wish. Just fill in 
and send inthe coupon. A bill will 


Consider, then, that for $4—and $4 surely is a tiny frac- 
be sent you in due course. 


tion of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you 
may have before you throughout the whole year this 
world-wide fashion authority, thereby insuring the correct- 
ness of your gowning and saving you from costly mistakes. 


24 Issues for $4 


Even at the $5 price, Vogue will continue to be the least costly per copy of 


Last chance to enter 
your subscrip- 

tion at the 
$4 rate 


all the American ‘‘class*’ magazines appealing to people of taste. Vogue ts Ss & 
published twice a month, giving you 24 issues a year, instead of the usual ; 

22. Thus you spend $5 for 12 issues of Country Life, or the International fo sé 
Studio; $4 for 12 issues of Century, Harper's or The Atlantic Monthly; but ss . x 
you spend at the rate of only $2.50 for every 12 issues of Vogue. And if you Py a “ 
take advantage of this Last Chance Offer of $4 for a year of Vogue, 24 Oi a & gg? & 
issues, you spend at the rate of only $2 for 12 issues of Vogue. oS yp LS, 


VOGUE 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE, Editor 
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A HOUSEHOLD SURVEY. 

N THE quiet weeks after the holidays, 

before the busy time of Spring house- 
cleaning each year, | make a systematic 
survey of the house. | go about this 
work with a small note book and pencil 
and make memoranda of the various 
requirements of new furnishings and re- 
pairs. 

Every housekeeper knows that in 
expending a limited income, many de- 
cisions must be made. Judgment and 
inclination are sometimes opposed. 
Without careful consideration one may 
sacrifice the comfort and well-being of the 
family in the effort to make the various 
rooms look attractive and up-to-date. 

A general and detailed survey of the 
home once a year will enable one to de- 
termine how best to apportion the money 
to be used in keeping up the house and its 
furnishings. One can approximately es- 
timate the expenditures necessary for 
repairs and renewals for several months 
to come, and can plan to have them done 
at convenient times. 

In my annual survey, | first consider 
the house as a building. For instance, if 
it looks shabby and should be repainted, 
or if the roof or porches need mending, 
the fact is noted. Of course, the plumb- 
ing, piping, and lighting fixtures are ex- 
amined. 

Then each room in the house is in- 
vestigated. Years of experience have 
taught me to keep nothing in the attic 
but a few articles used only occasionally, 
such as trunks, suit-cases and other con- 
veniences for traveling, and also furniture, 
bedding and clothing which are out of 
season, as porch chairs and hammocks 
which are stored away during the winter, 
and blankets or furs put away during the 
summer. A large box in one corner is 
called the “Give-away Store,’ and dis- 
carded clothes, old magazines and news- 
papers are put there to give to deserv- 
ing poor persons at the first opportunity. 

Broken furniture and cracked dishes, 
old carpets, etc.. which clutter up many 
store rooms, are never carried to our 
attic. They are either given in charity 
or destroyed as soon as their usefulness 
is over. 

In the bedrooms I note the state of the 
curtains, carpets and furniture. The bed- 
ding is an important item. If blankets 
are wearing out, | purchase new ones at a 
reduction at this season, instead of wait- 
ing until Autumn. If new bed-spreads 
are needed, | note the fact and wait 
for “Special sales” or “marked down” 
bargains. Usually in January | buy new 
curtains for one or two front rooms, repair 
others and discard those most worn. As 
| live in a smoky neighborhood, I en- 
deavor to have two sets of curtains for all 
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O wind’s an “ill wind” if your 
garage doors are prevented from 
slamming by a pair of 


Stanley Garage Door Holders 
Doors equipped with Stanley Garage Hardware close 
snugly, leaving nocracks for wintry winds and dampness 
to penetrate. For sale at all the better hardware stores. 
If you intend building a garage you will find the 
Stanley Garage Book “*K-1"’ very helpful. 
Send for it today. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
NewYork: 100 Lafayette St. Chicago: 73 East Lake St. 




















- you intend 
to buildand 
wish your 
new home tobe 
expressive ot 
your own indi- 
viduality and 
different from 
the common- 
place, you will 
m. beinterestedin 
my proposition 
in regard to 
special sketch- 
- , es and in the 
**Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, 
Price by 
express prepaid, $2. ‘“‘STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8/" 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construc- 
tion. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished 
for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 
Address E. S CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty. 


two publications described here. 
perspectives, descriptions and estimates, in that ever-pleasing style. 








DISTINCTIVE DECORATION 


@ Those who wish to give their homes that 
distinctive atmosphere which is an expression 
of individuality and good taste should make 
a study of the best examples of fine and ap- 
plied art both here and abroad. The only 
magazine which adequately deals with all 
phases of fine and decorative art and which is 
edited for those who appreciate the beautiful is 


ARTS & pihigses 
DECORATION anmerican connoisseur 


@ One dollar invested now in a six months’ trial sub- 
scription may be the means of giving your home that 
touch of individuality which raises it from the com- 
monplace to the distinctive. The beautiful appear- 
ance and the exquisite half-tones in each number 
alone make the magazine worthy of a place on your 


A Magazine 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














said the Bungalow to the Tupelo Lumber, 
“and I’m gladder every minute of my long life.” 


astonishingly low in comparative cost. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“WORKS EASY— WEARS HARD” 


withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. 


that.”) 


than that. 


YOU PLACE YOUP ORDER FOR FLOORING. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full information about this val- 


uable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


“YOU HAVE ME FLOORED, ALL RIGHT!” 


What is a Bungalow without a floor? And what isa floor, anyhow? Who wantsa 
floor that has to be worried about — kept in an incubator — nursed and doctored 
and coddled? Why not have a floor that is the best at the start? — that you know 
won’t wear out like ordinary soft-wood floors — that won’t “ Kickup” its grain — 
that costs you less to duy and ss /abor to day than any other kind of soft wood 
(because of its singularly “cazo/ved” grain) — and that is a very close second choice 
to expensive hardwood flooring in desirability — and endurance — and which is 


**It is Money in Your Pocket to have TUPELO for Your Floor”’ 


Tupelo is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore 
easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are “knitted” or “woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to 
(“ There’s something in 
This tough wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for 
flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, 
where moisture is encountered Tupelo is not to be compared in investment value with “Cypress” the “Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


YOU WILL FIND 1T WORTH WHIL!I TO KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFORE 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

















library table. 


q Each number contains numerous profusely illus- 
trated articles on distinctive interiors, antiques, 
paintings, sculpture, period furniture and the various 
phases of art which are of essential interest to all 
lovers of the beautiful. 





@ The regular subscription price is three dollars a year. By us- 
ing the attached coupon you may secure a special short term 
trial subscription for one dollar. 
ARTS & DECORATION i: | 

470 Fourtu AvENvE, New York: | 
Please send Arts & Decoration for the next six months, for 
which I enclose $1.00. 


Name......- pideok daputtiuacecacisontancdA on aaa - : 
I ia siasash id aid cleiieaenneneapionsie’ 
————EEE 
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INTERIOR DECORATION: Its Principles and Practice 


FRANK ALVAH 


PARSONS 


QThis book treats in a most comprehensive manner of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless 


search for the beautiful. 


The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of Fine and 


Applied Arts, and one of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. As he well 
expresses it, ‘“‘ Decoration exists to strengthen structure and make more beautiful the object on which it appears. 


A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scom of this valuable work : 


When, Where and How to Decorate. : ‘ 
Scale, Motifs, and Textures as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 


The Period of individual Creation—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Adam, and other Georgian types. 


The Modern House. 


Interior Decoration, $3 50 ) In 
The Individual House. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (2 years), $4.00 | Combination 


$5.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. H. 


BOSTON 
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Amusing women read VANITY FAIR | 


because it keeps them au courant of all the things one talks about—the gossip of the 
theatre and opera—the new movements in arts and letters—the latest in sports and 
salons—the smartest in dogs and motors—the gayest in dances and fashions—the 
latest tip on where to dine, to dance, to drop in for cigarettes, coffee and celebrities. 


Clever men read VANITY FAIR 


because it knows the world, and loves it, and laughs at it. Because it is too witty to 
be foolish and altogether too wise to be wise. Because it isn’t afraid to buy the best 
work of our young writers, artists and dramatists. And because it prints such adorable 


pictures of Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


The most successful of the new magazines 


Take your favorite theatrical magazine; add your favorite humorous periodical; stir 
in The Sketch and The Tatler of London; pour in one or two reviews of modern 
art; sprinkle with a few indoor dances and outdoor sports; dash with a French 
flavoring; mix in a hundred or so photographs, portraits, and sketches; add a dozen 
useful departments; throw in a magazine of fashion and one of literature; season 


with the fripperies and vanities of New York—and you will have VANITY FAIR. 


If you would be “in the movement” 


dance the newest dance a month before it becomes popular; dine in Bohemia before 
it realizes it is Bohemia and charges admission ; know what to see at the theatre, hear 
at the opera, buy at the bookshop, and on no account miss at the galleries—fill in and 


send in the coupon for six months of VANITY FAIR, at $1. 
Just Say to Yourself 


“I owe it to my family and friends to 
go through life with my mind open; 
to keep my sympathies warm ; to re- 
main in constant touch with the new- 
est and liveliest influences in life. I 
won't be stodgy! I won’t be provin- 
cial! I refuse to become—whether 







intelle L ial bligh: 
oag \ ee wet won'tkill 4 une 
Yy 4 stone dead ten minutes before the 
‘a, b % entree, hp se I will risk a single 
vad “0%, Boi dollar and subscribe to Vanity Fair, 
o 
* vals 4, 25 centsacopy $3 ayear 
%. 7, % Condé Nast, Publisher 
or" . Ory Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
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AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the 
general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3.00. Address 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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the rooms. By this means, whenever 
a room is cleaned, | have fresh white cur- 
tains to put up at once without waiting 
upon the whims of a washerwoman or 
the vagaries of the weather. The soiled 
curtains are washed at convenience, 
mended and put away ready for the 
next change. 

| prefer simple white swiss muslin or scrim 
curtains and use them all over the house 
except in the library which has its two sets 
of substantial net and lace curtains. 

The linen closet, of course, has a 
thorough inspection. I do not wait for 
my stock to become low but each year 
in January take advantage of the “white 
sales” in the department stores and buy 
a few table-cloths, napkins, sheets, pillow 
slips and towels. | find it an economical 
and convenient plan to keep the linen 
closet liberally supplied, and also have 
a few of the new, unused articles of bed 
and table linen put away in an emergency 
box. This extra supply is instantly 
available in case of sickness, or an un- 
usual number of guests. 

No matter how carefully one attends 
to the mending each week as the house- 
hold linen is laundered, in this inspection 
many half-worn articles are found. The 
mending basket is filled with things 
which are to be made over at leisure. 
Large sheets can be split down the middle 
and made into sheets for a child’s bed. 
Old table-cloths can be cut into several 
pieces and the best parts made into 
luncheon cloths or soft towels. All 
the white pieces not utilized are rolled 
up neatly and put away in a bag and thus 
a good supply of cleaning rags is secured 
for the Spring house-cleaning. 

In the general survey of the house, | 
note that certain rooms must be repapered 
and floors must be renewed. Sometimes 
carpets or rugs must be replaced or a 
new linoleum ordered for the kitchen. 

Shabby furniture must be revarnished 
and upholstered, or else new furniture 
be supplied. 

After the linen closet, bureau drawers 
and the closets containing wearing ap- 
parel are inspected, out of date garments 
are either laid aside to be made over or 
put in the “Give-away box.” 

At this time the summer wardrobe for 
the family is planned. Having before 
my eyes the supply left over from last 
year, I can easily determine what can be 
utilized. During the long wintry days, 
old garments can be remodeled and new 
undergarments made. 

It may be noted that boxes, drawers, 
bags and other receptacles used for 
storing, will not need to be reopened 
or looked over in the Spring house- 
cleaning, and thus valuable time is saved 
during that busy season. 
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YOUR HOUSE IN 1917 


and 


HOW THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HELPS YOU 
MAKE IT A SUCCESS 


OUR home is a success when it expresses your personality in terms that fit your pocketbook. 
Some people are too modest to think they have a personality to express-—-but everyone has. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the magazine that helps you to know what you want when you 
build or furnish or plant your grounds, and that tells you how to get what you want after you find out 
It is the magazine that lends a hand in making your home both beautiful and convenient. 








what it is. 


DOES YOUR HOUSE NEED / ts g WHAT THE HOUSE BEAU- 
IN 1917 a a TIFUL HAS 


Sleeping Porches Designed by T. 
" y Ten 

A Sleeping Porch: Prominent Architects 

Dormers in the Aitic? 


A Mls Deak Dies All Kinds of Windows and Where 
ew Front Door: 





UUOUUDEA SUELO 


to Put Them 
Shelves That Save Space? 
A Dry Driveway? 
A Hedge That Screens? 
A Fence That Suits the House? 
New Paper in the Hall? 
A New Rug in the Bedroom? 


TUTTE 


VODADUGATUAUOAEUDU EOLA 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HESE are a very few of the interest- 

ing articles that THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL is going to publish in 1917. 
It will show you all the newest things 
that are worthy of taking their place 
with the older things that continue to 
live—the new curtains, the new lamps, 
fireplace fittings, the delightful variety 
in couches, chairs, and tables. It will 
grow with your growing needs and lead 
you into new fields of house decoration 
and home comfort. *€ ¢ ¢ ¢ 


Front Doors of the Right Size and Style 


Shelves for Everything from Hats to 
Rubbers 

Driveways—Their Shaping and 
Making 

Hedges— Fences— Paths—Where to 
Put Themand of What toMake Them 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL---Seven Months for $1.00 


Regular rate, $2.00 a year 


Twenty-five cents a copy 


(SIMPLY PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY) 


The ‘House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for seven months to the following: 


H.B. 1-17 





00 + 


*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra 
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Serving Franco-American Soups is one of the marks of the shrewd home 
manager. It indicates that she has thought. 

“Because I use the Franco-American, my soup is always good. I save my 
cook’s time to make the rest of the dinner better. I have at my instant disposal 
a new and delightful variety of soups, many of which cannot be made at home.” 

Arguing something like this, ya rightly concludes that she practices a genuine 
economy in the regular daily use of Franco-American Soups, because she converts 
the money she spends into the largest possible returns in social satisfaction, health 
and convenience. 

Franco-American Soups have finesse, the inimitable French touch, a flavor at 
once exclusive and distingué. 

Perhaps your preference is for a thick soup. Then let the Franco-American 
Mock Turtle, the Vegetable thick, or the Ox Tail thick tell your palate a new story 
of how rich, delicious and satisfying a soup can be. 

Twenty cents the can—Double size, thirty-five cents 
Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


Franco- 
American 
Soups 


Selections: 


Tomato Chicken Consommé 

Mock Turtle Chicken Gumbo 

Ox Tail, thick Clam Chowder 

Clear Ox Tail Chicken 

Consommé Beef 

Bouillon Pea 

Julienne Mulligatawny 

Clear Vegetable Mutton Broth 

Vegetable, thick Green Turtle, thick (45c) 
Clear Green Turtle (60c) 
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Franco-Ameritcan Broths for Invaltds and Children 
Beet—Chicken—Mution—15c the can 
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TO USERS OF READER’S SERVICE 


We have been much gratified by the increased number of inquiries occasioned by our 
various Reader’s Service announcements. On account of the large number of Landscape 
architecture inquiries received, we must ask that such future questions be accompanied 
by a plan of the grounds to be planted, drawn to scale (allowing 10 feet to an inch if the lot 
is of average size and 20 feet to an inch if larger), and giving dimensions of the lot, size 
and position of the house upon it. The general style of the house—Colonial, Italian, 
etc.—is also an important fact for us to know in order that plantings may be suggested 
which will harmonize with the architecture. 

Your codperation will aid us in rendering you prompt and careful service. 


READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 
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When surveying the china closet and 
pantry, if broken dishes or leaky cooking 
vessels are discovered, they are at once 
removed. More space is secured and 
no more time wasted in cleaning them. 
Old dish towels are put into the mending 
basket to be made into dish cloths. If 
rags, bottles or papers have accumulated 
they are burned up or thrown away. 

In this deliberate and careful survey 
of the home, sometimes | find that in 
spite of weekly cleanings and daily 
vigilance, newspapers and magazines 
have accumulated in the living-rooms, 
and last year’s calendars still hang on the 
walls, and cushion covers have gradually 
become soiled. One’s observation is apt 
to become dulled through seeing the same 
objects in the same places day after day. 

It is a pleasure when | discover that 
I can improve the arrangement of the 
furniture and pictures. Clean fresh cur- 
tains, snowy table covers or doilies, a few 
growing plants, and good lighting facil- 


_ ities at night make the home cheerful and 


inviting during dreary weather. 

Most housekeepers note the needs of 
the home while going through it and mov- 
ing things about during the Spring 
housecleaning. | have found, however, 
that by making this special survey,. | 
have plenty of time to think matters over 
and judge what are the most pressing 
needs, and can plan the work of house- 
cleaning in the most expeditious and 
thorough way. While the prime object 
is household economy and efficiency, | 
also accomplish my Spring house-clean- 
ing with less effort and in shorter time 
than my neighbors and during the love- 
ly Spring days can spend many happy, 
healthful hours out of doors. 

N. F. MILBurn, 


WHAT | FOUND OUT 


SEPARATED refrigerator and kitchen 

stove as the equator and the North Pole 
should be—as far as possible, placing them 
in different rooms, reached only through 
a third room, the pantry, and furthermore 
placed them on opposite sides of the 
kitchen, not simply separated by a single 
wall. I insisted that the plumber always 
set the hot and the cold water faucet in 
the same relative position throughout the 
house, cold water always to the right of 
the hot. I did not have the woodwork in 
the kitchen and pantry painted but fin- 
ished in oil and varnish so as easily to be 
cleaned, and the lower part of the: walls 
was also washable. | determined on lin- 
oleum for the kitchen floor, simply because 
it is one of the greatest encouragements to 
spotlessness that can be found. Then, too, 


. it brightens up the kitchen and conduces 


to cheerfulness. 

















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINTS 




















E receive so many requests for back numbers of THE 
WV HOUSE BEAUTIFUL which are now out of print, that 
to our regret, we are repeatedly compelled to disappoint readers who 
desire special information on some question of house building or 
maintenance, contained in articles we have published in the past. 


For this reason, we have decided to publish, from time to time, what will be known as 


Selected Reprints from 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


These will be handsomely illustrated pamphlets (9;"x 123"), containing reprints of 
some of the more important HOUSE BEAUTIFUL articles on various aspects 


of the house building problem. 


The first of these bears the title 


Of What Shall I Build My House P 


and discusses the general subject of materials, the selection and use of which are 
illustrated by articles on The Suburban House, A Summer Home, The Wooden House, 
A Characteristic House, A Cottage in the City, The Stucco House, A Lakeside House, 
The Brick House, etc., presenting with each many beautiful pictures. 


It 1s our intention thus to preserve in permanent form the best work from THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, so classified as to make each volume a compendium on one of 
the many problems which confront the prospective builder. If you contemplate the 
erection of a home, either elaborate or modest, an enormous amount of valuable 
information will be found in ‘‘Of What Shall I Build My House?” 





THE FIRST OF THESE REPRINTS IS NOW READY FOR DISTRI- 
BUTION, AND WILL BE SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS 
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N_ majestic 
against the white 
paneling of the best 
homes, stood the. tall 
clocks made by Seth 
Thomas. 
White backgrounds for fine 
urnishings are now created 
Vitralite, the Long-Lifi 
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Vitralite and ““61’’ Floor f 


Varnish are persistently beau- 


Pratt & Lambert Varni 
cts are used by painters, specified 
by architects, and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Prait & Lambert-Inc. 
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PICTURE. WITH ANOTHER “SIMILAR. SUBJECT BOTH (IN COLORS. 10 X°t2. WitHOVT BITERING~ OR DYERTISIN SENT YOU SFOR 40 CENTS.1N. STAMP 
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